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Preface 


» 


A lecture is for a brief moment in time. An audience is moved by what 
they hear, as an expert in the field presents his or her opinions on a subject. 
Both audience and lecturer then move on to other subjects, and all that 
research and expertise simply becomes another memory on the path of 
knowledge. 

When Dr. Prof, Raj Wall Shah Khattak presented me with his folder of 
lecture notes, I was interested to learn from their pages. As a long-term 
resident in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa I am always keen to know more about the 
great tribe of the Pakhtuns in whose midst I live and whose daily lives I 
observe from my slightly removed position as a guest in this wonderful 
country. I have learned a great deal. 

The initial essays in An Introduction to Pakhlun Culture focus on 

language and culture. I felt that I stood side-by-side with the different poets 

and scholars quoted by Dr. Prof. Khattak speaking of their love of their 

% 

homeland; 

To each person, his own country is Kashmir, 

Pakhtuns are men and women of honor and faith, famous for their pride, 
martial qualities, shrewdness and independence. Their honor and faith is 
inextricably linked with their love of the soil from which they sprang. 

I also came to understand a little more of the 'softer' side of the Pakhlun 
identity reflected in Pakhto poetry, music and dance. As Dr, Prof, Khattak 
writes, 'even the toughest Pakhtun' will practice playing music in his hujra on 
the or s/t^ accompanied by the beating of a niangay (water pot) in 
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place of a drum, singing traditional folksongs ^ all for his own enjoyment and 
that of his friends and family, I have personally witnessed this joy of poetry , 
music and dance expressed in spontaneous poetry readings and musical 
evenings. 

In the same way, Dr, Prof, Khattak opened up for me a deeper 
understanding of the role of Pakhtunwah in the fabric of Pakhtun life. 1 came 
to see that Pakhiimwali / Pashto are far more than the 'code' of the Pakhtuns, 
although that gives us 'foreigners' a hook on which to hang these terms. 
Pakhtunwali / Pashto is the blood that beats in the veins of every Pakhtun and 
the eyes through which the rest of the world is viewed. Pakhtunwali I Pashto 
embrace the customs, morality and behavior - the 'culture' of being a 
Pakhlun. And at the heart of this culture is honor. 

When a Pakhtun has no Pakhio, may he fill the hollows of the earth. 

I found the essays where Dr. Prof. Khattak looks at the stand Pakhtuns 
have made to protect their language and culture very thought provoking. Just 
one example: as my own roots are in England, the references to the days of 
the British rule in the Indian sub-continent and specifically in the North West 
had me looking in my history books and internet sources for more 
information. I was challenged to look afresh at the ways in which 'rule' cuts 
across 'culture' and at the consequences that follow the clash of these two 
powerful forces. 1 also then followed the uneasy history of the Frontier in the 
days that followed the birth of the country of Pakistan. 

The place of the jirga in bringing together rule and culture in order to 
acccomplish a peaceful resolution to conflict is very well presented in An 
Introduction To Pakhtun Culture' and this is something that the international 
community is trying to grapple with and participate in, at least in the Afghan 
context, as with the example of the Loya Jirga in Bonn in December 2001 ^ 















Dr. Prof, Khattak’s deep love of poetry shines out from the pages of this 
book. I was introduced to Pakhtun poets such as Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak 
and Hamza Shinwari. as well as meeting old friends, like Abdur Rahman 
Baba, Again, the biographical details had me hungry and thirsty to know 
more about the times in which they lived as well as the poetry that came as a 
response to those times. 

* 

The.se essays are no longer passing moments in time, but have become a 
pan of the recorded history of Pakhtun language and literature: many now 
will have the opportunity to learn more about Pakhtun culture and history. 


Susan^miih 

Director, InterLit Foundation 
Peshawar, 2010 
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Guide to Pronunciation 


In this book the system for transliteration of the Journal of Middle 
Eastern Studies has been adopted as a guide to pronunciation, with some 
modifications. As pronunciation varies considerably across Pakhtun areas, 
these transcriptions should be viewed as a guide, not an exact representation* 

Where a word in Pashto has become familiar to the English-speaking 
world (for example^ Khyber PaMitmkhwa), the transliteration does not follow 
the guide below, but instead uses spelling most common in English language 
newspapers* 


Written 

Pronounced 

Examples in ■ 
Pashto 

Vowels 

a 

/a/ (very long), father (UK), ah 

pak, kitab, ha/al 

a 

/a/ (short), e*g* apart (USA) 

pash to, nawe, 
dushmati 

a 

/□/ (shor0» the schwa sound, e.g. putty, «s 

siarga, tar^ ways! 

e 

/a/ (long, not a dipthong) e,g* eight bah 

ebadat, wrazv, chc 

i 

covers a range from short /if to long /ee/* 
e.g. pm, pen, litre 

ptr, iman 

0 

/o/ (long), e.g. rase, baal (USA), note 

tsok, khok, aba 

u 

/oo/, as in faad* boat, rule 

kurn, bmdu 

ey 

/a/ (very long, open), e.g* ih^y, day 

sarey , mslgarey^ 
iidaky 

ay 

e.g* my, bay, sde; sometimes herein as /ai/ 

maycn, ghayrat, 
khoday 

ay 

■ 

doday^ maray^ 
kadray 

oy 

e.g. toy 

zoy, soya, toyawal 
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aw 

e.g, owe 

>73 h; daw tat 

Consonants * 

t 

dental N (Pashto te and rw^) 

t€z, takht. bakhtawar 

♦ s 

(Pashto se and sin) 

samdast/, 

kor^ay 

g 

(Pashto gfl/and ge) 

gilds, gumanz 

z 

(Pashto ze^ zamul and z^e) 

zikar^ 

muzakar 

kh 

Scottish locA, (Pashto khe and khin) 

khalaq^ mskhluq 

I 

the retroflex or hard /t/ 

tai, jatka, tamatar 

d 

the retroflex or hard 161 

dal, dahr, dandey 


the retroflex or hard /n/ 

pana, kancy i 

r 

the retroflex or hard /r/, similar to the ending 
of the name Ca// 

mar, mnd, marwand 

ch 

e.g. cimch 

ebu/a, chokey, chay 

ts 

c,g. harjj ca/r 

tsa, tsinga, katsura 

sh 

e^g. j/icep 

shpa, mash urn 

dz 

often pronounced /z/ 

mendz 

zh 


— 

gh 

the guttural voiced counterpart to the /kh/ 

ghwag, margha 

1 + 

J 

e.g, Jim, join 

Jang la, baja 

w 

aspirated /w7, betw^een /v/ and /w/ 

wegon, wakiL 

mashwara 


p 


lU 


An Introduction to Pakhtun Culture 


Before presenting my remarks about Pakhtun (Pashtun) culture. I would 
like to say a few elementary things about the term "culture" itself. 


"Culture" is, in a sense, a contemporary term; before the nineteenth 
century, it did not hold a vivid place in the consciousness of writers. However, 
it has acquired great popularity during the past two centuries. 

Intellectuals and scholars have tended to define "culture" in a variety of 
ways. As a result, thus far, no standard or agreed upon definition of the term 
has emerged. In addition, anthropologists have defined the term in a way that 
keeps in view their distinct purposes, resulting in yet another definition of the 
term. The result has been some confusion about the meaning of the word 
culture , A part of this confusion is that everything from art to agriculture, 
including music, painting and architecture, are in some way said to be related 
to culture. 

"Culture" is an aspect of human behaviour. It is a way of behaving that 
includes all our habits, actions, ideas and values; everything that is dear to us 
as an organized social group or as members of a family. Acting on these 
values and ideas not only shapes our standard of living, but also determines the 
identity of the cultural group. 


It appears as though nature not only provides a geographical 
environment to a race or a human group, but also helps create a certain way 
of living within that geographical environment. People living in a particular 
environment come to possess a certain distinct temperament and mentality. 
Given this point of view, the environment provided by nature plays its role in 
shaping the mentality of the people. It gives them a particular psychology. If 
the way of living in a geographical environment is called "culture", then all 
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nations develop a moral code in consonance with its own mentality and 
psychology. It creates a philosophy of good and evil and. in the light of its 
own ideas, arranges a system of values for itself All this takes place in the 
context of the material and spiritual needs of the people. Thai is how customs 
and traditions emerge. Modes of dress develop that are not only a defence 

against the extremities of weather, but also reflect aesthetic and moral 
standards. 

A sense of beauty is of the highest significance to the intellectual 
distinctions of a people's consciousness. It is the sense of beauty that plays a 
basic role in shaping the identity of a people’s way of living. Indeed, 
aesthetic sense is reflected in a people's morals and habits. However, 
aesthetic taste does not simply relate to beauty alone, it also has to do with a 
certain sublime power called JbIbL Indeed this sublime power is very much a 
part of beauty and where there is the greatest emphasis on this power, the 
culture tends to be male oriented, though not necessarily male^dominated. 

Pakhluns have terms like nariob and satitob that reflect the highest 
values of this nation. Although these two terms mean 'manliness*, they are 
not applied to men alone; the terms are also used for women where 
appropriate. In other words, women can have the qualities of nartob and 
saritob or gentility. In fact, if a man lacks these qualities, he is called muzl or 

a person without honour. Such a person is definitely considered to be weaker 
than a woman. 

Pashto and Pakhtunwali 

Before we look into the higher and positive values of Pakhtuns, let us 
briefly examine Pashto and Pakhtunwali, which are both names for Pakhtun 
culture. Climate and geographical conditions have played a significant role in 
shaping Pakhtun culture. The Pakhtun areas lie between 60^ to 73“ longitude 
and from 26“ to 36“ latitude. This region is divided into different 
geographical configurations and regions, Pakhtuns live on both sides of the 
Durand Line. Various tribes live in the North West of Pakistan and the 
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Eastern regions of Afghanistan. In addition, many scattered tribes live in the 
tribal pockets of North Eastern Pakistan, In the far-flung North West of 
Atghanistan and in some of its South Western regions we find Pakhtun tribes. 
Also in the Indian states of Rampur and in Rohailkhand we find sizable 
Pakhtun populations, (although for the most part they no longer speak 

Pashto). 

-■ 

Geographically, the Pakhtuns are surrounded by the Karakoram ranges 
in the north east, and the Hindu Kush Mountains in the north and north west 
are. The extreme west and south are mostly desolate deserts and therefore 
uninhabited. In the east, we find the lofty peaks of the Himalayas. The 
historic Oxus River flows in the north; the river Indus is in the eaJit and the 
Helmand and Harirod rivers flow in the south. 

This is the land of the Pakhtuns, inhabited by about 39 million Pakhtuns 
or Afghans. This is one nation. Their culture is known as Tashto’\ which is 
also their language, and backbone of their culture. In fact, it is the language, 
which, in a way, has kept the culture alive. The "Pashto" or code of honour 
of these tribes is called PakhnimvalL One might refer to it as the unw'ritten 
constitution of this culture. This code includes all their traditions, customs 
and, above all, spiritual values. True, that thus far there is no arrangement for 
the teaching of this code, but it covers all aspects of daily life from dress to all 
activities in times of war and peace. 

Like the people, this land of Pakhtuns is also full of variety, and could 
be described as 'multicoloured'. The severe heat of valleys and plains, the 
Alpine cold of the hills, mountains and extreme weather of desolate deserts, 
have all contributed to the shaping of Pakhtun's psyche, including the making 
of extremists. Yet these .same factoni have brought them closer to nature as 
well. Perhaps it was for them that Iqbal said: 

The higher objectives of Natuie are protected in tte activities of desert 

dwellers or men living in the mountains. 





























The south and north of the Pakhtun areas are referred to as 'upper' and 
'lower', or lar and bar in the Pashto language, iar means the Pakhtunkhwa in 
Pakistan and bar the Pakhtunkhwa of Afghanistan. Bajaur and Khyber, 
Tochi, Kurram, Gomal and Bolan are the famous passes which connect the 
Pakhtuns living on both sides of the Durand Line. Historically, this region 
has been referred to as Roh, Rohistan, Yaghistan, Afghana and Pakhtunkhwa. 

Regarding the significance of this region and people in Asia, Iqbal has 
stated:' 

■ 4 

Asia is a structure of clay and water. The Afghan nation is the heart of 

this structure. 

The disruption of Afghans is the disruption of Asia, while liberty of 

Afghans means Liberation few* Asia. 

It is from this kind of background that the Pakhtun culture has emerged. 
This culture is poor but self-respecting and it is known for its toughness and 
religiosity. All this makes for a conservative social system. Pakhtuns are a 
frugal people but on special occasions, they tend to show extreme generosity. 
They attach great importance to national pride and family honour. Their 
insistence upon equality and their intense democratic spirit often leads to 
fights and competition. This way of life and psychology has led some people 
to call Pakhtun society "ordered anarchy". 

Ghani Khan in his particular style comments humorously about the 
nature of the Pakhtuns: "Being direct and rather thick between the ears, every 
Pakhtun imagines he is Alexander the Great and wants the world to admit it. 
The result is a constant struggle between cousin and cousin, brother and 
brother and quite often between father and son. This has proved his sole 
undoing through the ages. They have not succeeded in being a great nation 




‘ Javed Nama. p. 177-78. 
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because there is a Jinnah^ in every home, who would rather bum his own 
house than see his brother mle it.^ 

All norms, values, traditions and practices fail under one comprehensive 
system, which is referred to as Pakbtunwali. The family, the clan and the 
tribe all reflect this comprehensive system. Pakhtunwali is derived from the 
term 'Pashtun' (a dialectical variation of the word 'Pakhtun'). Pashtun might 
be said to be comprised of the following; 

• V pey for pa/, which means 'fellowship' or 'comradeship' 

• sheen for shegarha, which means 'doing good to others or to the 

needy' 

• tey for tura, which literally means 'sword' and stands for bravery' 

• J waw for wafa, which means 'fidelity to one's commitments' 

• U nun for nang, which means 'honour' 

From this point of view, the essence or meaning of the term Pakhtun 
consists in chivalry, courage, fidelity and honour. These are the qualities 
which .shape the character of Pakhtun society. 

In addition hospitality (melmustya), council of elders (/irga). modesty 

(sharam, haya), revenge (badaf), taunt (peghor), seeking forgiveness in a feud 

(nanawati), fear, shame, honour of the family {nang, namus), zeal, courage 

and manliness (ghayrat, lura) etc, are terms which define Pakhtun culture. 

As noted earlier, comradeship, doing good to others, bravery, fidelity and 

honour are fundamental values of Pakhtun culture. Their explanation and the 

historical events related to them cannot be addressed in this brief es.say 

because such an effon requires an account of a whole philosophy of life. In 

summary, however, it is these values that have given a special character to the 
Pakhtun. 


Mohammad Ali Jinnah (1876-1948) the founder of Pakistan; often refeired to by his 
official title of Quaid-e-Azam (“Great Leader'). 

The Paihans: A sketch, p. 41. 
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In addition, the same values which are reflected in Pakhtun customs, 
traditions and worship are also manifest in their arts and literature. Pakhiuns, 
after accepting Islam, have committed themselves to literature alone among 
the fine arts. Among the professions, they have adopted only agriculture and 
soldiery "Like the Greek he is a great poet and a great warrior. Like the 
Greeks almost all his wars are over women."'* Other pn)fessions are generally 
ignored by PaldifOns, but where they are in place Pakhtuns {knowing their own 
mentality) have created arts in w'hich Pakhtun character is reflected. 

As mentioned above, Pakhtun culture is male oriented. In power they 
see greater beauty than beauty itself. Delicate and soft jobs are left to women. 
However, in special circumstances women might have to take up tough 
agriculture- related jobs as well. Pakhtuns are realists in their ordinary life 
and prize strength and perseverance. This is reflected in their art. There is a 
lack of paintings, perhaps because that form of artistic expression is viewed 
a-s un-Islamic. However, the sculptures of the Gandhara civilization reflect 
that durability which has remained a part of Pakhtun culture since pre-Islamic 
times, "Probably he was a good sculptor and a poor Buddhist”* 

There are few monuments or architectural wonders in Pakhtun lands. 
The reason, perhaps, is that Pakhtuns have never favoured the building of 
expensive homes. Life for them is basically impermanent, in part because of 
the place of enmity and revenge {tarburwali) in their society. A Pakhtun is 
often forced by these things to abandon his house or it may be destroyed by the 
tribal jirga as a punishment. Expensive hou.ses are built by those who are 
either very strong or very compromising. But among Pakhtuns compromise is 
rarely tolerated, 

Pakhiuns like the decoration of their homes and appreciate 
ornamentation, but they prefer durability to decoration. The walls of their 
houses are high, their doors are strong and security arrangements are reflected 


* The Pathans: A sketch, p. 4. 
’ The Paihans: A sketch, p. 5. 
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in their architecture in a significant manner. 

They are very serious about their dress: both men and women both like 
modest clothing. They prefer clothes which not only give them identity but are 
also modest. The turban and shawl have certain spiritual significance and are 
considered as symbols of honour. Not everyone deserves them. That is why 
Khushal Khan Khattak has said: 

j La*.' <u j ^ j 

che c&W" ian bazai' (k 
da dasi^ saiv pa shmar dc 

Those who tie a turban are in (the) thousands. 

Those who understand its responsibility are on!v a few. 

About a shawl a Pashto fappa says; 

da kunk puwonay spak r? 
kazayc koondpaswMum silaiyv wjina 

The shawl of a widow is alw^ays light in weight: 

Though I put it on heavily (tightly), still it is carried away by wind. 

Pakhtun culture has its own arts and crafts related to things of daily use. 
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These things not only have an artistic value but reflect Pakhiun ways of 
behaviour. In particular the things used in the hujra or guest house have this 
cultural quality. 

While the hujra is a cultural institution for Pakhtuns, the mosque is the 
place of worship and religious ceremony. Similarly kor (home) and godar 
(water spring) are the province of women. All cultural activities in these 
places are in the purview of women. 

Pakhtun culture has a long history. Its ideas have been transmitted 
through generations mostly by word of mouth. In the Pakhtun lands, it is not 
only the villages, towns and cities which are important. Every path, every 
tree, every rock and hill and every water spring has historical significance in 
this land. With all these is associated some historical or cultural event and all 
these events have been described in a romantic way in Pashto folklore. 

Life is not all that easy in the land of Pakhtuns. Abiding by the customs 
. and traditions, living with the values of PakhtunwalU attending to the needs of 
the hujra and mosque and the constant anxiety to protect one's honour require an 
extremely dynamic life. Still the real Pakhtun loves this life and his motherland. 
A Pakhtun is not greatly impressed by material gains. For him an honourable 
life according to the values of Pakhiunwaii is much more important. As the 
great Khushal Khan Khatlak said after his travels to India: 

kii pa hind kc chamba gut dey, tar da gul ih watan khar khu 
che pake kh wagu yar^ de Pekha war tar bar diyar khu 

* 

No matter if India has jasmine flowers in it. 

The thorns of the motherland are dearer and better than these flowers. 
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That sweet friends live in this town. 

My city Peshawar is dearer and better than all other cities. 

The great Khushal also informs us about the aesthetic .standard.s of the 
Pakhtuns as follows: 



pakhtaneyjoima me oliiky pa stargo 
sok che turki da khata stayi khata de 


After having seen i)>e beauty of Pakhtun girls 
I insist that no other beauty is comparable to them. 

Those w ho praise others are misUiken 

Similarly the great Durrani king Ahmad ShabiAbdali has given expression 
to this love for the lands and hills of the region by saying: 

r/* ^ k b ^ i 

di Dc/fyf takhi hcniuwm che ravad knuri 
^ da khkulc Pakhtunkhwa daghro smxxHW 

As 1 recall the proud peaks of tlie hills of Pakhtunkliwa 
Tthe significance of the throne of I»hi comes to nothing in comparison. 

Another more recent poet Ghani Khan celebrates the .simplicity of Pakhtun 
homes and towns as follows: 
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j ^jj ;j X)'^ ^jjj 

4 « ; I I i 

Q juJ ^ ^ jlJ Lo 

«* 

j yS ^ y^f ^ ijf. 

<0jjLii4, ' .. . .L;I j^^aJLo 

it «* 

Xji^ 4^- J1 ly** 9^ JJ^ ^ 

» 

<0 J J ^ *U-J Li 1 Jj_yJj^L4 

** 

Xj^S Sj^ J I y^\jX J_jj 4^- j I 4^ 

* 

#■ 

JJ ^ Ji_rf^‘^y ^ 

t ■■ 

^ er* J 

■• ; 

jLfca i 

; 

jyXjjlX L^J 

>■ »i * 

^_ji5Lf ^jjU Ui J jjA> 

J 
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mi //£ib^/c ch /hmj^ kMu/eJyazaofia 
che ire Mnde ye gfjOT}^^ n^i/je s/niA)on:i 
mi /ich^e muM/ooim di Lc^iidoii 
JimAw ye dl izide gu/hadan 
mi lidbah da kiy khaista kbiixxMia 
sm angoorsruye shamb aw stvgiiloima 
mi licbaU aiivika kc de khiroom 

* 

che wanizo ta vem^ makimxyfia 

ma lldoalay tajmahai^uuy da guh 
da dclhikhkuk khaixxma da mugfiah 
kho che \m%\rimn} da khpa! da khaio kor 
ra na hir she da dunvi kharoonanct 
da nar^y tange kosc zmia da kale 
warta SB di da djnya khiixjma khkute 


I have seen ihe beaiuiful British ships 
Underneath which Mow' ihe waves of rivers 
I have seen the palaces of Ljondon» 
Where free and bea'iiifiiJ girls reside. 


























































I have seen the beauty of Italian cities 
where red vineyards, red wine and red flowers abound. 

The American cities are also known to me 

* 

Whose sky scrapers reach out to the clouds. 

I have also seen the Taj Mahal, blossoming like a flower, 
And the palaces of Delhi constructed by great Mughals, 

As I look at my mud house 
All the cities of the world vanish into oblivion. 
However, the narrow and small streets of my village 
Are superior in comparison to all the beautiful cities of the world. 


However, all this is changing rapidly today» During the last half century, 
the process of cultural change as well as destruction has been at work. This has 
resulted in the weakening of cultural institutions. The bujra, the mosque and 
the home are undergoing change. 


One factor that contributes towards this instability is the lack of proper 
leaching of Pakhtun culture. Very few' systematic efforts have been made to 
understand Pakhtun traditions and their philosophical foundations. The old 
order is being replaced by disorder. Perhaps this is all because of the external 
cultural onslaught Of course w'e can face this cultural onslaught and change its 
direction. But what else can a serious and sincere Afghan say except this Pashto 


tappa"^ 


* 
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da rooroJang vya vrua ha wa/qay 
ch nasihJang day warkhata wafatayuma 


If it was a matter of fighting with swords, I would have fought it out. However, in 
this war of fate, which ha.s come upon me. I am standing all lost and dazed. 
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Pakhtuns: Their Culture, Language- 

and Literature 

» 


Many books, theses and research articles have been written on Pakhtuns 
and their culture. Much of this research has won international recognition 
and IS certainly valuable work. While almost all of the writers and 
researchers are outsiders’, they have tried to make known a true picture of the 
people and their traditions, even if at times they have misunderstood some 
aspects of the culture including some the provisions of Pakhtimwali. -Yet 
Pakhtuns owe a lot to them for their honest research and wonderful work. It 
is these researchers who have introduced Pakhtuns to the outside world. 
Pakhtuns think that they have still not been understood or properly 

discovered, for which. J think, nobody can be blamed except Pakhtuns 
themselves. 

With a unique and distinct culture, the Pakhtuns have on their own 
••soil for thousands of years.® They have a particular civilization, social 
norms, customs and traditions. Their language, Pashto, is the backbone of 
their society. It is this Pashto language from which the Pakhtun nation and 
the culture of Pakhtimwali have emerged. All their oral traditions are 
preserved in this language. Every custom has its own particular meaning, 
called narkh in Pashto. So one can leave the land, but cannot go against 
the narkh. Pakhtuns live with these narkhs or traditions in particular style 
with reference lo a proud history. 


i)a Pakhjo zhahe aw adab moaqaf da markazi Amu da khulko pa imnaddivwono ke 
(I he siattis of Pashlo language and iiteratiire in Cenirai Asian civilizations), p, 49. Da 

Allaina Pohand Habibi Maqaie lurhai barkha. Editor Mali Ullah Rohyal KandahW 
Vol:l, 1382 
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Pakhtuns are proud of their history, because they ruled the 
subcontinent of India for centuries or have been helpful to the kings who 
ruled the subcontinent. They conquered the lands of India and were in the 
forefront of the armies of every conqueror^ Pakhtuns have a 
Weltanschauung: a world outlook that is uniquely their ow'n. The 
Ghaznavites, Ghoris, Suris, Khiljis and Lodhis established their kingdoms 
with the support of Pakhtun forces, so much so that the MughaLs were 
supported by the Pakhtuns in wresting India from the hands of their Lodhi 
brethren . They would always be in the forefront of any battle or war 
fought in the subcontinent. Though the Pakhtuns are famous as warrior 
people, they have established great civilizations in the past. Their 
connections to the Buddhist and Zoroastrian civilizations have been traced 
by some historians. Although little is known about them in the prehistoric 
ages> recent history shows their coniribution towards the civilization of the 
Indian subcontinent. 

Magnificent forts, buildings and other historical ntonuments tell about 
the golden eras of their history. Their colonies in central India, and states like 
Rohailkand, talk of their past glory in India 

Pakhtuns not only fought wars to establish kingdoms. The most famous 
Sufis and saints of India have Pakhtun origin. They spread the light of 
spirituality in India, particularly by spreading the teachings of Islam in the 
sub-continent. Their graves are still famous centres of spirituality, Pakhtun 
scholars, writers and poets have contributed a great deaf towards the culture 
of politeness in India. Many Pakhtuns migrated at different times to India 
and settled there, where they laid the foundations of Islamic civilization and 
taught the principles of Islam to the local community. 

Pakhtuns are a broadminded and cooperative people, and have always 
worked for the welfare of humanity. A Pakhtun has such a broad spirit and 

*'da Bahtol aw da Shcr Shah khabarey awium / chc pa Hind ke Pukhtn;? wo 
badshahan shpag awya pefai ye hassey bad.shahi wa / che pa dwi pore drust khalak 
wo hayran." (Khushal Khan Khattak) 
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capacity that he lifts the burdens of others on to his shoulders. This quality of 
the Pukhluns is illustrated in a proverb, which says. 

A Pakhtun never picks up a light weight 

That is why if a weight of another is put on his shoulders; he will carry it 
happily, maybe illustrating the situation by a proverb, 

If a little more weight is added to the back of a camel, it doesn't matter. 

A true Pakhtun will always wish good for others. Pakhtuns always have 
a passion for self-sacrifice, and this is found in Pashto tales, proverbs and 
folklore. One of the Pashto tappas (a famous tblk genrej says: 

ka me zara shaitiai pa sar da janana im ba pa bakhmalo ke saiama 

My dear friend! Though I myself am wearing a rough blanket, 

I will keep you in a shawl of velvet". 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan Rohaila writes in his book Khulasaiul Anscuib that 
Pakhtuns have a U'adilion of spreading carpets for others while they would 
rather sit on a straw mat. Only one example of Pakhtun selflessness is needed 
from Roh, the land of the Pakhtuns. This is of the Afridis, who wear shoes of 
grass and rough clothes while guarding Hindus laden with gold and silver 

It is astonishing that today the world is not aware of the Pukhtuns and 
their politeness. One reason for this is that the Mughals caused the Pakhtuns, 
who ruled India for centuries, to be laughed at and despised. This was 
because of political rivalry between Pakhtuns and Mughals. Mughal court 
historians were ordered to write impolite and uncivilized things about 
Pakhtuns, After the Mughals, this campaign was carried on by the British, 
and the conunimication of Pakhtuns with India was almost broken. They 
were divided and disunited. The age-long trade and commercial relations of 
the Pakhtuns with the Deccan (southern India), northern India and Central 
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Asia were brought to an end at the time of the British rule. The Lohani, 
Ghilji and Sarhaban tribes had trade relations with Samarqand, Kokhand, 
Khiva, Khutan, Bukhara, Badakhshan, Merv, Tashkent and other commercial 
centres in Central Asia as well as with Shikarpur, Multan, Lahore, Delhi, 
Agra. Golkand, Bijapur and Bengal in the Indian sub-Coniinent, but were 
deprived of these relations which resulted in their economic destruction. 
They w'ere politically blockaded and defamed outside of their land. Iqbal has 
pointed to it in one of his couplets: 

Those youth who would establish kingdoms, 
were confir^d to their own mountains. 

This 'confinement' was not of their own making, but the result of 
political conditions created by the advancement of the British from the South 
and Russia from the North. D.N, Wilber writes about Pakhtuns and their 
land, "The land of tribal tradition and love of liberty has a turbulent but 
stirring history and a glorious ancient past.” 

Before the British, the Sikhs treacherously occupied an area of the 
Pakhtuns for a short period, but their rule was limited only to the city of 
Peshawar. Though the Pakhtuns at that time were fighting among 
themselves, it has been the tradition that whenever attacked from outside, 
they make a truce for a season and collectively fight the invaders. This kind 
of temporary truce or cease fire is called riga in Pashto. Many battles were 
fought with the Sikhs. 

After the Sikhs came the British who occupied only those parts of 
Pakhtunkhwa which were under Sikh control; then a new series of battles 
started wdth the British Indian Empire. Before the British, Pakhtuns had been 
fighting with the Mughals, The impact of this continuous fighting was both 
economic weakness for Pakhtuns and their isolation from the rest of the 
world. 


The Great Game was being played between Russia and the British in the 
land of the Pakhtuns. The First, Second and Third Afghan Wars affected the 
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people in multiple dimensions. These wars, being fought by the British as 
part of their Great Game, paved the way for many social, political, cultural 
and economic changes, and also, to some extent, geographical changes as 
well. As a result of these wars, the land of Pakhtunkhwa was divided. In 
other words, a nation was divided. 

The Durand Line was drawn between the Pakhtuns in 1893, but long 

before that, the British government had begun political strategies to change 

the lar Pakhtuns. The major cultural change was the introduction of Urdu as 

the medium of instruction in schools in Pakhtunkhwa instead of Pashto, 

which is the mother tongue of the people. The British government wanted to 

amalgamate the area under their Indian Empire, because of its strategic 

significance, but they faced severe resistance in doing so, particularly in the 

tribal areas- A new series of battles called ghaza or lams were started with 

the British in different pockets of the tribal belt. This was an emergency 

situation for all Pakhtuns, Instead of progressing politically, socially and 

culturally, the Pakhtuns were caught in consecutive wars. The Pakhtuns 

staunchly resisted the advancement of British troops. To a great extent they 

were successful, but not knowing political diplomacy they were ultimately 

so weakened that they were led to make treaties because they preferred the 

British to the Russians. On the other side, the Afghan government had 

become so weak that it had to compromise with these two great powers of 

the time and the main players of the Great Game. 

« 

In lower Pakhtunkhwa. Waziristan, Khyber, Tirah. Mohmand. Swat. 
Bajaur, Malakand, Buner and Ambela were the battlefields where wars with 
the British were fought, while in upper Pakhtunkhwa. in Kandahar. Maiwand. 
Ghazni, Jalalabad and Kabul, resistance continued for a long time. These 
wars caused a lot of misery for ordinary people. Once a powerful nation. 
Pakhtunkhwa was divided into two parLs. (Nowadays it i.s further divided into 
four). As a result Pakhtun language and culture suffered. 

* 

This unfortunate nation has always been caughi-up in the wars of others, 
and continues to suffer even through to this present time. Though current 
circumstances are somewhat different to the past, fighting still continues. 
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This is the fate of the Pakhtuns. Though much has been written about 
the situation of the people, and research has been canried out by many 
Western scholars; and though most of these writers have been impartial, 
introducing Pakhtuns in their true perspective, it is also a fact that prejudiced 
and biased writers have damaged the Pakhtun image in the outside world 
particularly Hindu and Mughal writers. 

These distortions of history, together with politically vested interests, 
have depicted the Pakhtuns solely as warriors, and their other national 
characteristics and values, such as aesthetic taste and spiritual worth, glossed 
over. D. N! Wilber writes, 'Their background can make them very 
treacherous and dangerous enemies of those w^ho try to bully or deceive 
them." The same writer says in the his book about their land, "Sometimes 
called the crossroads of Asia, Pakhtun lands have been a mixing bowl and 
battleground for a great variety of Central Asian, Middle Eastern, South 
Asian and even European invaders and settlers."” This is the land of the 
Pakhtuns, who love their soil more than any other nation on earth. 

Their language also has a very rich history, as shown in Pashto literature. 
Their culture is a unique culture and they rightly proud of it- They are very 
romantic people and express their feelings in their language. All of this 
means that Pakhtuns will never fully acclimatize to should they live in any 
other part of the world. 

"Pashto" is both the name of the language and a term for a particular 
a.spect of Pakhtun culture. The existence of the Pakhtun nation Is due to its 
language Pashto. In the same way, 'Pakhtun' is both the name of a people and 
a race, and also a term for a standard of character This particular life style, 
character and nationhood are thought to be the basic elements of a unique 
civilization, is called PakhUimvati. Pakhiitnwali is the culture and way of life 
of the Pakhtuns, in w'hich all the laws relating to social life are present in 
unwritten form. Though not a religion, it is a very sacred code of conduct 
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Af^hamsuiih (is People^ ifs Soviery, its Cidtare^ p.5, 24. D. N. Wilber 1962 
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Pakhtuns love iheir Pashto so much that it has almost gained the status of a 
religion. It is so dear to the Pakhtuns that sometimes and in some special 
circum.stances they call it a 'fifth religion' (this is because all Pakhtuns are 
lollowers ol the four creeds of Lslain). Only one who has the courage to live a 
life according to the laws of Pfikhninwcilu or is able to live like a Pakhtun, can 
be called a true Pakhtun. Pashto is like a qualification, and those who qualify 
deserve the title of Pakhtun; Pashto, Pakhtuns and Pakhlummli are 
inseparable and are interdependent. 


The language Pashto is said to be 5.000 years old. Re.searchers and 
linguists have presented different theories about the origin of the race and 
their language. If the formation of a nation is based on language, then 
Pakhtuns are an Aryan race, because Pashto is an Aryan language.^ Pashto is 
an ancient language in the group of Indo-Iranian languages, though some of 
the Afghan .scholars are critical about the term Indo-Iranian. To them. Pashto 
is .so ancient that when Aryans migrated from the west to the east some 2,5(X) 
years ago, Pashto speakers were left in their original abode of Afghanistan. 


Though Pakhtuns. in the intemaiioiial community, are famous as 
warriors and as a martial race and their history is full of wars and battles, the 
history of their language and literature is akso vibrant. To understand 


Pakhtuns. it is essential to know their language Pa.shto. Pashto is the way of 
life of the people as well as their language, therefore the history of the Pa.shto 
language cannot be separated from the hi.story of the people. Despite living 
for almost one hundred years with the British, and having close relations with 

them. Pakhtuns are still a dilemma for the whole world (as well a.s for 
themselves). 


Much has been spoken and written about the Pakhtuns and their country, 
but this research ha,s hardly scratched the surface. There is a need for more 
in-depth research. It is a fact that the history of the Pakhtuns has never been 


Dv Pokhto zhoht^ fvw luiith tfUHitful tUi lynifkitzi tict khulko pet uwutiidwtotitio kc 
fiabibi. p.49, 
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brought to light. In this regard, only stories, tales and anecdotes are found. 
For example, the accounts of the deeds performed by Pakhtun generals and 
kings far away from their country, in which the accession to the throne of 
Delhi is a part, includes many details, but these simply small events in the 
long story of the Pakhtuns. 

Pakhtuns have lived for centuries in the narrow land between the Indian 
subcontinent and Khorasan, in the region where great civilizations have 
encountered each other. Invading forces have many times assaulted their 
mountain houses like sea storms. Though conquerors have passed through 
their land to e.stablish great kingdoms, the Pakhtuns, who are the guardians, 
have never had the opportunity to look at their own history. The country of 
the Pakhtuns has no history which in modem times could be called a 
continuous history. For many centuries, no one wrote down a systematic 
history of the Pakhtuns; neither the Pakhtuns themselves nor those who 
passed through this area, 


Ghani Khan says: "The Pakhtuns have no written history, but they have 
thousands of ruins where the carved stones tell their story to anyone who 
would care to listen.”” As Pakhtuns reside in the mountains called ’Roh' or 
Rohistan* knowledge of them has now been termed 'Rohology'. 


'Rohology' is the study of Pakhtuns and their culture.,Roh is the ancient 
name of their land. It is a geographic unit, a territory between two mighty 
rivers; that is the Amu Darya and the Indus of Central and South Asia. This 
mass of land is mainly plateau or high mountains and is politically divided 
into Afghanistan and the two western provinces of Pakistan. This whole area 
has distinct geological, geographical, anthropological, archaeological, 
historical, linguistic, social, cultural and religious features. Its flora and fauna 
and its climatic regions have unique and specific distinctions. Roh is the 
cradle of some of the most ancient human civilizations. Though the name of 
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Urdu translation of’'The Palhans" by Sir Ofaf Caroc, Syed Mahboob All. 
The Pathetm: A sketch, p. 5. 
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the area is popularly known as Pakhlunkhwa', which means the place of the 
Pakhtuns, historically it was known by its ancient Sanskrit name ’Rohitya- 
Giri' later abbreviated to Roh: hence 'Rohology' means the study and 
knowledge of Roh. 

Regarding iheir geographic location/^ the Pakhtuns lived in those 
mountains and high plateaus which were mentioned by Hafiz Rahmai Khan 
Rohaila in his book Khulasatul Anmab as follows: 

"All the abodes of the Pakhtuns are situated between Iran, Toran and 
Hind and Sindh. Their eastern limit is Kashmir and the w^estern one is the 
Helmand River which flows near Herat. Between these two countries there is 
. a distance of about two and a half months. Its northern limit is Qashqar 
(Chiiral) and the southern is the area of Bhakkar of Barohi, Baluchistan. All 
the land situated in between these limits is called Roh". 

When the inhabitants of Roh established their colonies in India, they 
gave it the name of Rohailkand. These Rohailas, Afghans or Pakhtuns are 
those people who live in a most significant piece of land on the eanh due to 
its strategic importance. Sir Olaf Caroe thought that the land was created for 
the people of Roh. but the people of the soil were not for the land, which 
means that whenever they got the opportunity they migrated from it and 
settled in another place. He also thought that the land was a rampart on the 
map of Asia, that the plateau of Iran is in its west and the heights of Trichmir 
and Chitral are in its north. There are pctsses in this rampart through which 
the invaders of Central Asia passed through to India making it a battlefield. 
History also tells us that invaders conquered India with the help and supiiort 
of the brave people of the land of Roh and established kingdoms of their owm 
there* 


I 

" Roholgy has been derived from two well-known fields of study: Sindhology and 
Egyplology. 

As mentioned in chapter t, this region is divided into different geographical 
configurations and areas, with Pakhtuns living on both sides of the Durand Line (see 
page 8>. 
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The Intangible Heritage of the 
Pakhtuns at a Glance 


Pakhtun culture is extremely rich. Whenever Pakhtun culture is 
discussed, it is of paramount importance to talk about Pakhiunwali, which is 
an intangible heritage of the people. We need encyclopaedic information and 
time of epic proportions in order to do jusUce to the intangible heritage of the 
Pakhtuns, which is why this chapter is Just a brief overview. 

Pqkhtunwaii is an unwritten constitution of sorts; all its codes are 
dependent on the nature and traditions of the Pakhtuns .and are orally 
transmitted from generation to generation. One reason why Pakhtunwali has 
never been written is the significance of lowz (the word, promise or pledge 
given by one person to another), which is stronger than any written document. 

Pakhiunwali^ which incorporates and preserves all the norms, traditions 
and rituals of Pakhtun culture, is firmly rooted in Pashto language,. As long 
as the Pashto language remained intact and in its original form, the spirit of 
Pakhtun culture was dynamic and alive. With the passing of time, frequent 
interactions with other cultures led to an invasion of alien concepts, rites and 
rituals, which tarnished the spirit of Pakhtun culture, which in turn had its 
influence on the Pashto language. Since Pashto and Pakhtunwali are 
inseparable, the latter lost the lustre it had. 

The very changes to the Pashto language demonstrate that it is the most 

m 

important heritage of the Pakhtun nation and so preserving this language is 
the a vital task for today's Pakhtuns, Any threat to this language is a potential 
threat to the Pakhtun nation, Pashto, Pakhtunwali and the Pakhtun nation are 
a trinity holding not only themselves together, but also distinguishing them 
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from other nations. The acquisition of another language for some other 
nation may merely mean a cultural change; however, for Pakhtuns it means 
the elimination of their nation. 

I 

The Pakhtun nation is really unique; it is tribal in nature and spirit where 
every tribe has its own identity. Pashto and Pakhtunwali^ weave these tribes 
into one nation, because it they provide a common way of life. The accepted 
norm among all these tribes is the unconditional acceptance of and 
submission to this unwritten code of life by every individual, otherwise that 
person does not qualify as a Pakhtun. In fact, the worst offense for a Pakhtun 
is not to be included in the Pakhlun social system. 

From the outside, Pakhtunwali seems to be a simple system; however it 
is an integrated and organized code with bears in upon all levels of life. For 
example, the hujra, which is an essential part of every good household, is not 
simply a guest house. It is an institution where the code of Pakhiunwali is 
imparted to youngsters. The hujm is an institution that gives unity to 
Pakhtuns who would otherwise distinguish themselves from one another by 
their home, street, village, khel (extended family), kipa (group)* sima (area 
locality), nima (name) and tribe. The divisions allied to each of these 
geogra^^ c organic units lose their significance when members of different 
khds and namas sit together in a hujra. And what helps them stay united is 
their common code of ethics— Pak/nunwati. 

Ever since the institution of the hujra lost its central role, the 
dissemination of Pakfuunwaii has also diminished. An additional factor has 
been the exclusion of Pashto as a subject from curricula in schools and 
colleges. These factors have had their negative impact of the character of 
Pakhtuns, With this decline in the integrity of the Pakhtun character, culture 
also underwent a change for the worse. Furthermore, these changes befogged 
the concept and the institution of the hujra. If the intangible heritage of a 
nation is to be preserved, it is of the utmost importance that vital institutions, 
like the hujra, are revived. The hujra plays a pivotal role in the perpetuation 
of the Pakhtun nation. 
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Though the hujra is specifically for men, women have their own 
institution, bandar. The bandar is a gathering together of women from 

within a Libar (extended family) to decide hoasehold issues among 

■» 

themselves. Usually the women meet together in a home to engage in 
different chores, such as spinning and embroidery; or to discuss important 
issues pertaining to their household. In the past, they would keep vigil, sing 
songs, tell jokes, and not leave for their own houses until dawn. 

Another important aspect of the intangible heritage of Pakhtuns is ashar 
or balandra (which is approximately equivalent to community work). People 
would get together and help with any work, such as construction or harvest. 
The help w^as given voluntarily (without wages)- something which would 
help ever>’one to finish their work in relatively less time and free of cost. 
Unfortunately, this wonderful practice is also dwindling away. 

Another important social practice is badraga, which is providing an 
escort for guests until a point of safely or all the way to their house. 

Pakhtunwalf also has its own peculiar penal code. Baramia (security > \ s 
a practice among some Pakhtuns which allows them to pick up a cuipnt nr u 
defaulter or any of his immediate relatives to ensure the delivery of goods or 

the return of money. This practice helps Pakhtuns prevent the occurrence of 
crimes. 

One of the most important and oldest aspects of Pakhtunwali is pana or 
giving shelter to someone who seeks it. It is said that tradition of the 
Pakhtuns is one of the main reasons for the fall and destruction of the Taliban 
regime In Afghanistan. The Taliban refused to abandon the most wanted 

•b- 

person to the USA saying that it W'as against their traditions. Possibly one of 
the main reasons behind the unrest in South Wazirisian is due to this very 
practice—that abandoning someone who asks you for puna or shelter is 
against Pakhtunwali. Perhap.s this is the beginning of a clash of civilizations. 

Tigah (truce) is a custom practised when there is a fight or battle 
between two tribes or families, tigah puts an immediate, but temporary, end 
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to the battle; both parties honour a rock, which is symbolically placed 
somewhere signifying the word that the two parties give each other with the 
help of a mediator. 

jirgti is yet another essential-element of Pakhtunwali. The term and the 
concept is well known to everyone in the world as there was a 'Grand 
{lovajirga) of the elders of the Afghan tribe held in Germany after the fall of. 
the Taliban.''' This council of the ciders decides very important and critical 
issues. Rcs(iecting the jirga'x decision is binding upon every Pakhlun. 

Sheikh Mali, which is a system for the division of land among families, 
is also an important pan of the intangible heritage of Pakhtuns. Sheikli Mali 
was a l.Sth century spiritual leader of the Yusufzai tribe, who, after migration 
from Afghanistan, evolved a code, called Daftar-e Sheikh Mali, for the 
division of lands in Swat, Mardan. Swabt, Ashna Char. etc. The British 
eliminated Oaftar-e Sheikh Mali to protect their own interests. 


KtwMitli or excommunication is a custom practiced among Pakhtuns 

which allows a tribe to banish an individual or a family from the tribe if found 

■ 

guilty nf Molating ihc crxie of FMuunwali, 


One of tfie interesting customs of Pakhtunwali h that of katamir. which 
is like Ihe illuminatton otUhe Olympic torch. People would make a big fire 
on a mound, so those of distant areas could clearly see it, after the sigluing ol 
the crescent on the occasion of Eid ui Fitr. 


'■ 9 

These are only some of the salient features of the intangible heritage ol 
Pakhtuns. There is a long list of domestic rituals and customs, such as the 
traditions associated with agriculture, festivals, folk games, manners, food, 
and fairs, stjme of which have disappeared or are in the process ol 
disappearing. One of the main reasons w-hy these beautiful elements of the 
intangible heritage of Pakhiims are dying is the state of the Pashto language 
There is hardly any who speaks or writes it correctly. This is not to say 
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anything about following the code of Pashto. 

It is of paramount importance that Pakhtufnvaii is kept alive. So long us 
this code of ethics is alive, the Pakhtun nation and character will thrive, 
otherw'ise they face an imminent threat of elimination. To make things 
worse, an organized movement seems to have been launched to ensure the 
extinction of Pashto. 

A comprehensive code of life, domesticity, professions* music, dance, 
folklore and forms of the fine arts, which unfortunately have not been fully 
documented, also form essential elements of this intangible heritage. 
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Islam and Pashto 


Pakhtuns have accepted Islam as their religion (din), but Pashto remains 
their code of life and they feel extremely committed to it. When religion and 
commitment (and or faith) join together, they construct a balanced way of 
life. This fusion of both makes spiritual and temporal values very strong. 
Pakhtuns adopted Islam as a universal divine law at a very early .stage, and 
Pakhtunwali (Pashto code) has always been their code of life. Both Pashto 
and Islam have intermingled to the extent that now it is impossible to separate 
them. Islam offers comprehensive principles for individual and collective 
lives, while Pashto too, provides a decent base for spending life. Both are 
natural and perhaps this is why that they have become inseparable. Islam is 
considered a religion closely akin to human nature. The Pakhtuns have been 

living in a natural environment for centuries. 

■ 

It seenriii that the Pakhtuns were not fully associated with any religion 
before entering into the fold of Islam and w'ere managing their affairs in 
accordance with the principles of Pakhtunw^ali. One can find. Zoroastrian 
influence in some of the Pakhtun rituals, custorns and superstitions. But this 
might be the cultural impact of Zoroastrianism as this religion did reach the 
lands of the Pakhtuns. It is, however, curious to note that the general 
teachings of Zoroastrianism do not readily agree with Pakhiimwali and 
therefore, the partial influence may very well be because of the mutual 
interaction of people. 

Another major religion, Buddhism, also came to the land of the 

Pakhtuns* Gandhara is a Pakhtun land. Buddhism had been a dominant 

religion of the Gandhara region* This is why one can find Buddhist influence 
* 

in some customs, rituals, and dress code of the Pakhtuns. But this is not one- 

p ff 

sided: Buddhism was also influenced by Pashto. Apparently, however, 
Buddhist teachings are not in coasonance with the Pakhtun mind and psyche. 
Ancient Ar>an influence loo can be traced in Pakhtunwali One can easily 
notice Aryan cultural traces in Pakhtun traditions. Pakhtunwali possesses an 
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independent cultural edifice and the religious influence of the Aryans can be 
attributed to their social association with them. 

In the modern era of the Pakhains, the Christian impact is very obvious, 
particularly in social areas, such as costume and dining etiquette* This is 
because of the cultural invasion of the Christian-rooted Western civilization, 
more so because of the political and educational systems, although Christianity 
was introduced here at a very late stage during the British colonial era. 
Evangelists did their utmost, but they could not convert any Pakhtun except a 
few socially-deprived individuals. Christian missions are actively engaged in 
their activities, but they cannot make any headway. 

» 

In this continuation, the deep Judaic impact on most of the customs and 
names of the Pakhtuns cannot be overlooked. Those historians who consider 
the Pakhtuns remnants of Bani Israel are of the view that Pakhtuns followed the 
Jewish religion before converting to Islam. Their colour, physique, code and 
way of life greatly resemble that of the Jews which substantiates this view, 
and it has also been claimed that Pakhtuns were the lost Israelite tribe of 
Assyria. The remnants of this lost tribe might have influenced Pakhtun 
customs and traditions, for Judaism had given birth to a very strong culture 
before the rise of Islam. With the advent of Islam in this part of the world, 
the influence of other religions withered away to a great extent. 

Islamic teachings are very close to Pakhtun nature, in particular the 
concept of badal {revenge) which is a natural urge of the human psyche and 
is deeply rooted in man*s soul. However, the Pakhtun badal is harder that the 
Islamic concept of (blood for blood). There are other similar %'alucs in 
both Pashto and Islam. 

The jirga is a very old Pakhtun tradition. Pakhtuns by nature are 
democratic and a freedom-loving people* It appears that it was through the 
jlfga system that they collectively entered into the fold of Islam. Although 
Pakhtunwali did offer principles for ordinary life, it was devoid of any 
integrated spiritual aspects, a very important urge of human nature* Strong 
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bonds of relationship are of great significance in Pashto, which are only 
possible through a spiritual and divine code of the conduct of Islam. On 
becoming Muslims they saw Islam as a true reflection of Pakhtunwali. in 
areas where both could not agree, they, at times, followed the Islamic code 
while on other occasions they adopted Pakhtunwali. This attitude gave birth 
■ to a unique Pakhtun-Islamic civilization. 

The concept of kor (household, family) is as old as the Pakhtuns 
themselves. I’he hujra too is a very old Pakhtun cultural symbol. With 
Islam,yooma (mosque) was added to this already existing social edifice, kor, 
hujra and joomai now form the basic institutions of the Pakhtun way of life. 
kor is the basic unit of kalay (village) and is the greatest symbol of Pakhtun 
honour. This explains why Pakhtuns are ready to give any sacrifice in 
protecting guests who seek asylum with them. 

The hujra is not only the place for sharing events of joy and grief, but is 
also the venue for consultation and holding jirgas. Joomat also provides a 
venue for those customs and rituals which have spiritual dimensions. 

kor, ka/ay hujra and joomat (mosque) together make the institutional 
setup which provides infrastructure to the body of Pakhtun life. Their balance 
is a guarantee of a balanced Pakhtun life, Transgression of this delicate fabric 
gives birth to feuds and conflicts. Violation of the laws of the Pashto code 
leads to chaos and restlessness. The violation of others’ borders either in the 
hujra or the joomai damages authority which results in loss of balance’ in 
relationships and results in conflict. 

Like Pakhtunwali, Islam too is a system of honour and dignity for 
Pakhtuns and they do not hesitate to stand-up to safeguard their religion in a 
healthy and positive manner. 

■ 

* 

A clash between Pashto and Sharia (Islamic Law) in Pakhtun society has 
occurred, where one transgressed the border of the another. The Barelvi 
movement failed in the Pakhtun areas because those associated wrih the 
mosque iniert'ered with issue.s concerned purely with the Pakhtun code. The 
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Pakhtuns rose against them and drove them away. 

In the recent past some analysts are of the opinion that the same mistake 
was repeated by the Taliban, Pakhtuns. no doubt, have great respect for 
Sharia, but within the parameters of Pakhiiinwaii, When the Taliban violated 
these parameters and tried to completely do away with Pakhtunwali, they 
were faced with tremendous resistance by the Pakhtuns which ultimately 
resulted in their downfall. 

■ 

The maintenance of the delicate fabric of the hujra and Joomat 
invigorates the balance of Pakhtun social order. This has led Allama Iqbal to 
consider Pakhtuns as the protectors of Islam. Khushal Baba also refers to the 
maintenance of this social fabric and says that everyone should limit himself 
to the work assigned to-him. 
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Pashto Music 


1 


The Pakhtuns are a unique nation with distincdve aesthetic tastes. 
Pakhtuns are a romantic people with a deep love of music, but they don't like 
musicians. On the surface, this appears to be a very strange dichotomy, but 
there are very good reasons for it. 

Musicians typically belong to a lower cast of society and adopt music as 
their profession and livelihood. Pakhtuns, however, are a tough warrior 
people and admire more-manly professions such as soldiery and agriculture. 
In addition, the soft and delicate nature of the music profession may cause it 
to be considered among a job for women. Therefore, to be a musician who 
earns a living earning through music is thought to be against the Pakhiun 
character* 

■n. 

Down through the ages, .however, Pakhtuns have promoted music 
indirectly by lavishly spending on it sums that may be considered by other 
cultures as far too much for a musical performance. This generosity 
encouraged the development of Pashto music, with its rich traditions. 
These traditions have been passed from generation to generation not by 
systematic notation or records, but orally, through both singing and the 
sounds (melodies) of instruments, A few musical scores, and even whole 
symphonies, have survived, but the majority of Pakhtun music was created 
and is being passed on without ever being written down. 

It should also be noted, that with the advent of radio, mullahs sternly 
opposed ^public demonstrations of music, but nevertheless it would 
accompany many traditional Pakhto ceremonies. 

Professional musicians aside, even the toughest Pakhtun would practise 
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music in his hujra and would love to play the rabab'^ or accompanied 

by the beating of mangay (water pot) as a drum. He would enjoy singing folk 
songs, but not in a professional capacity. In such ways Pashto music played a 
role in the long history and tradition of the region. 

Traditional Pashto music has its own unique genre and terms. However, 
professional mu-sicians use classical Indian musical terminology. The use of 
Indian terminology is common because the rich musical traditions of India 
have influenced Pashto music due to the interwoven histories of both 
cultures. Professional musicians traditionally used to come from the 
subcontinent of India. 

4 

Through ihe Pakhtuns’ own original music there is a rich history woven 
into the folklore of the region. Many of the andantes have been taken from 
Indian ragas^^ (literally, 'colour' or 'mood') and used for harmonizing Pashto 
tunes* From the many ragas only the Bhairvan raga is popular among the 
Pakhtuns because its 'evergreen' melodious composition is considered to be 
suitable for all seasons, limes and geographical conditions. The Bhairvan 
tagin was originally adopted for the composition of the Pashto t^ppB, an 
evergreen and most popular folk genre of Pashto folk poetry. Subsequently 
all Pashto songs were based on this unique genre. 

tappa: 

The tsppB is the oldest genre of Pashto poetry and is the most popular 
musical form of Pakhtuns of all ages and sexes. It is commonly sung by 


The rabBb is lme*shaped, stringed instnitnenl with tuning pegs made of mulberry 

(/«/) wood, a goatskin face, three plucked gut strings, gut frets, two or three ’drone’ 
strings and ten to fourteen other steel strings that vibrate sympathetically when the 
tnain strings are plucked, together producing a deep resonant sound. 

The sit^ is a plucked stringed instrument with a long hollow neck and a gourd¬ 
shaped resonating chamber. Sympathetic strings add to the resonance. Local sil^s 
are a very simple variation w-ith only three strings. 

In Indian classical music, the ragu refers to a senes of five or more musical notes 
upon which a melody is made. 
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Pakhtun schoolboys, the elders in their hiijras and by women in their 
homes and godars. It is the only song sung both in times of grief and on the 
occasion of marriage, tappas were traditionally sung without musical 
instruments, but musicians have gradually composed different 
accompaniments for them. When the lappa is sung, rather than recited, it is 
often to the accompaniment of traditional Pashto musical instruments, the 
rabab and the mangay. However, nowadays, they are sung with a full 
orchestral accompaniment, tappas have up to sixteen different modes of 
harmony. To this day, in mountains and deserts, tappas are sung 
unaccompanied or to just the melody of a flute. 

Among the different melodies that accompany sung tappas, the 
distinctive tunes of Tirah, Peshawar, Bannu and Qandahar are particularly 
popular. Great excitement recently greeted the creation of a new tappa by the 
famous Pashto singer, Haroon Badshah, which wove Indian notation, with its 
own Pashto andante into a haunting new tappa Mughalai, 

■ 

Charbeta; 

The charbeta is another popular folklore genre, which stems from the 
rhythms of the tappa. A charbeta is an epic poem with a particular rhythm. 
There are different kinds of chdrbetas: 

• Those which relates to heroic deeds and heroism 

• Those which express romantic feelings 

• Those with a very fast tempo, sung by two or more singers, but not as 
a chorus. In this form the main singer is supported by a second 
singer who repeats the first line only. 

The music and singing of charbetas used to be called tang takor. 
(However,.the term tang takor has come to be used to describe a musical 
concert in Pashto.) Traditionally a ch^beta was begun just after the finishing 
of a tappa. Two or three charbeta have been notated in the raga Bhairvan 
and arc therefore recorded in writing. 
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Niniilkay: 

This is another popular form of folk song. It has a unique structure and 

is normally composed by women. In its simplest form it has one-and-a-half 

■ lines, but a more extended form sometimes has two or three lines. The first 

lines are repeated in the middle of the song. A Pashto tappa can be added 

according to the subject and circumstances. This form represents a genuine 

Pashto song type. There are /7//77a/ra»>'which can be sung without the addition 

of a tappa, because some forms of it already have two and half lines of poetry 

within it. Most of these songs in Pakhtun culture are used as a means of 

describing a locality or as a format for romantic topics. The song subjects 

tend to dwell on love affairs and daily life. Some of the nmakaysYiayt been 

« 

notated in different Indian ragas. 

Loba; 

The loba is another popular genre of Pashto folk songs, particularly 
among ordinary people. Sometimes lobaa are combined with tBppos, but as 
the subject of the genre is often play, so the form of this song is sung 
repeatedly in chorus and the two sides of singers reply to each other. Some 
lobas have a dramatic structure and poetic dialogues are w'oven into them. 
Commonly, all folk songs are called lobas. A loba^ in structure, is very 
similar to a nimakoy, although both are essentially different song forms. 

Badala: 

A badala is also a popular folk genre, sung only by professional singers. 
A badala is like an epic poem, sung with set musical tempos and structure* It 
is accompanied by the harmonium,drums and mhla. In a badala. an 

ancient story is narrated, based on fiction and mythology. Heroic epics, 
tragedies and comic stories are expressed in this folk torm of classical 


The harmonium is a hand-pumped, keyboard insirumenr The n^usiciaii plays the 
keys wish one hand and bumps the bellows with his other hand, rhe resulting sound 
is similar to that of an accordion. 
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matknavO'^ badala means 'variatioa* because each couplet is varied in 

rhythm from the others. It is sung traditionally at midnight, which is 

considered the most suitable time for its music and enjoyment Altnost all 

Pashto romances have been narrated in this form of poetry, 

* 

Rubay: 

rubay is the *^inious name for a type of Pashto ghazal, or verse. It is 
different from (he c.assical genre of the rubay. Rather, it is a ghazal, verse or 
poem, set within a particular musical form. The rubays of Rahman Baba^’ 
are popular among many Pakhtuns. rubays are sung, in a concert, before a 
badala or any other form of folk song. Each song has a folk name, although 
any verse, or ghazal. with a twelve-syllable meter, can be sung as a rubay. 

Ghazal; 

The ghazal is the classical genre of poetry; popularized by musicians. It 
came very late in to the repertoire of Pashto music and so only the educated 
classes of Pakhtuns tike it, in particular those who arc familiar with Urdu or 
Hindi ghazals and have developed a taste for them. The man in the street is 
less fond of this form because of its slow music and rhythm. 

Traditional Pashto music; 

II is the iradiiion oi Pashto musical concerts that first of all the 
orchestra play a symphony called a saz. This is an instrumental piece that 
is played before the singing begins. Different are played for 

different occasions. For example, the wof shan is played with a full 
orchestra which consisis of the following, musical instruments, 
dhol (long drum) 
tahta (two small drums ) 


The majhaai i is an extensive poem of about 25,(J(KI verses Cm six booksj written in 
Persian hv the Persian Safi poet Jalal al-Din Muhamniad Rumi from I25K until his 

death 111 J273. ll is spiritunT m content, teaching Sufis how to reach iheir goal of union 
w nh G(,kI 

Abdttr Rahman Baba {1653-1711 h a legendary Afghan (Pakhmro Sufi poet. 
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rah^ (traditional stringed instrument) 
sitar (local three stringed instrument) 
baja (hmnomum) 
sarinda (fiddle) 
suma (pipe) 

(flute) 

It is also possible to combine modem instruments with traditional ones. 

The traditional instruments are often divided into two types: 

• Instruments of sur or tone w'hich include the rabab, fiddle, pipe 

clarinet, flute, etc * * 

• Instruments for tal or beating time that include the dhol, naqan, 
tamble^ mangay and some copper pots, etc. 

The instruments of sur and tdl are used in combination to make the 
orchestra for traditional Pashto music, 

_ _ ^ ■ 

The Famous Symphony^ Shan; 

Shan is the beautiful musical symphony that starts many concerts, and it 
is sometimes accompanied by dancing. It is essentially a type of dancing 
symphony. It is the saz, or song that was traditionally played by a victoriou.s 
force entering into a captured village. It is played as a symbol of a happy 
occasion. 

Sahni; 

After shan the other melodious symphony is the sahni. It is said to be 
the original Pashto sdz and has different kinds of tunes and niekxlies. 
Without it no concen of Pashto music can be complete; in fact, only w^hen the 
sahni is played does a concert really begin. The sahnis of Tirah and 
Peshawar are the most famous and popular of all. These musical forms have 
also been notated and written down. The sahni is used for singing gawal/s 
and also as the music fora particular form of traditional dance. 
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Khattak Dance: 

For the famous Khattak dance a special lypp of music is played called 
the Pakhiunkhwa. The main instrument for it is the pipe clarion. Large 
drums are beaten with sticks as the dancers move to the changing pace of 
rhythms and tempos. The three main forms of the Khattak dance are the 
halbala, shahdola and bangmh. 

• The haibala is danced by men only, in the open 

• The shahdola is‘danced by the women only in the privacy of the 
home 

• The bangmh is danced by both the sexes. 

The original Khattak dance was performed with swords and music. 
Many of these dances have now been notated and recorded for posterity. 

Logaray: 

4 

The logaray is a form of Pashto symphony, which is played with a full 
orchestra. Traditional Pashto dances area often performed to the various 
tunes of the logaray, danced by either a single dancer or a larger troupe. 

Atan; 

The atari is a tribal dance, and each tribe will have its own dance form 
that retlects its own culture and locality. The music for this dance, as well 
as its steps, varies in composition for different areas and tribes* 
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The Role of the Mother Tongue 


Whether others realize the importance of the role of mother tongue in 
connection with importing education or not, we are acutely conscious of this 
fact. So far, there has been no sign in our social life of even very basic 
education being given in the mother tongue. The result is that we, as a 
preponderant linguistic entity, have failed to comprehend the impact being 
made on our language and culture by other alien languages and the education 
being imported through them. 

There may be many psychological factors involved here and many 
forces of nature at work, which account for our lagging behind in Che field of 
development in general and in the field of education in particular* However, I 
think the basic reason for this stale of affairs is the utter lack of education in 
our mother tongue. It can be easily divined that if we had imported basic 
education in none other than our very own mother tongue we would have 
made enormous strides in all fields of enquiry. 

From early childhood to school-going age, in homes, hujras and 

mosques, we learn and use our mother tongue, but when we step into school 

we are suddenly confronted by strange alien tongues. The child feels as if he 

has stepped on to the planet Mars in his own street. He is at a complete loss 

to understand whetJier the knowledge and skills that are preached in an 

outlandish lingo are actually as important as the medium itself. In his 

confused and unsuccessful attempt to master the medium, the vital 
■ 

importance of knowledge and skills that ought to have been learnt easily and 
quickly are really relegated to a secondary position. The result is that the 
child utterly fails to either grasp the alien language fully or absorb the 
knowledge that is being imported through it. Like the proveifiiat washer¬ 
man’s dog, he belongs to neither home nor washing site. 














































Our Pashto mother tongue embodies the essence of importing the 
knowledge of our culture, one of the many cultures of this world, to each 
other, to the younger generation, and to the outsjde world. However, modem 
knowledge is not being transmitted through it because the language has not 
been provided with the necessary means of transmission and self 
perpetuation. It was not allowed to play its rightful role of being also the 
language of modem learning. It was never afforded sufficient opportunities 
to prove itself as a viable alternative to the powerful neighbouring languages 
which enjoy the perennial patronage and active attention of some scholars. 

Khushal Khan Khattak lamented this fact three hundred years ago when 
he looked at the Pashto language: 

"Nobody lifted her veil. 

Pashto is stiU a virgin/' 

Khushal Baba has practically proved that if Pashto had been taken 
proper care of and given its due place, there could be no better medium of 
instruction for any kind of education. His testimony to the books on medicine 
and Jurisprudence alone will bear witness to this fact. We might overlook the 
anthropological value of his book Swat Nama (about Swat), but his other 
book, Dastar Nama (Statecraft), can be proudly compared to Machiavelli’s 
Orinoco, in pointing out the essentials of governance to the Pakhtun nation in 
Pashto. In Pashto literature we have such inspirational and creative works 
that if somebody wanted to see the perfect embodiment of sublime desires, he 
could turn to Kazim Khan Shaida’s diwan (collection of poetry). It was not a 
mere cry in the wilderness when the father of ghazal Amir Hamza Khan 
Shin wan scathingly declared: 

"The adversary calls it the language of hell; 

To heaven I shall go with Pashto." 

Bayazid Ansari used to have spiritual revelations in Pashto. In fact 
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every Sufi receives their inspiration in his mother longue. If the mother 
longue alone is the vehicle of such intricate esoteric experiences then why 
should it not be employed for such eclectic activities as imparting basic 
education? If one thinks and dreams in his mother tongue, and if only the 
letters and words of one's mother tongue can interpret the symbolism of each 
person's subconscious, then why should it be denied the role of one’s mental 
evolution. In this connection there are many such questions which beg 
answers. No matter what political expediency, nor the designation of Pashto 
as "the language of hell" and attempts to try to throw it into the abyss of 
oblivion; these machinations would essentially be un-Islamic. In this way a 
staunch Mosalman. the Pakhtun, would be rendered not only speechless but 
unimportant. 

But nowadays the eyes of the world seem to have turned to the MusHrn 
Pakhtun and the powerful voice of the Pashto language. It has been easy for 
the Pakhtun to w^rite his history in blood. We would like him to write it in the 
Pashto language at the same time. 

In the same way that no alien imperialism has successfully thrust itself 
on the essentially free spirit of Pakistan, the Pashto language also needs to be 
liberated from modern day linguistic imperialism. Like that on the battlefield 
the password here should also been jihad 
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4 

Promoting Linguistic Diversity: 
Building Linguistic Bridges 


Language is one of the most effective tools for the reflection of a culture, 
and to uphold its true picture. That is perhaps why, in addition to ethnicity, 
language is a means to the identity of nationality. It is redundant to say that 
ail extant nationalities and ethnicities have their own mother longues, which 
is the basic medium for the cultural education of that particular nationality or 
ethnicity* Whether part of the process of evolution or by some divine 
miracle, language is an essential part of the collective wisdom of its speakers. 
It treasures their folk tales and sagas, the nuances of their customs and 
iraditioas* the subtleiy of their cultural gestures and ways of life* This is why 
a culture is intact so tong as its language is alive. 

Nature has perhaps given language to every ethnicity and nationality so 
that each ethnic grouping not only lives with its own identity, but at the same 
time also communicates and interacts with others thus giving birth to a 
common civilization. This would not have been possible without linguistic 
diversity. For an essential human balance on the planet earth, it is of 
paramount importance that all diverse ethnicities and languages exist in their 
own topical spaces so that the natural premise for identity is there. In 
addition, respect for these natural premises, in a way, also provides us with an 
opportunity to have peace and fraternity on a much greater level. Wirhiiui 
positive assimilation, there will be a sort of chaos in every area. 

"Perhaps it is compatible with the laws of nature that all humans live 
without allowing their identity to absolutely blend ui with the identities of 
others. The division of humans into tribes and ethnicities is perhaps precisely 
due to this very reason. However, that does not mean that the identity of one 
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ethnicity should be at the cost of the elimination of another. Mutual respect 
for and understanding of the cultural identity of others is as important as the 
preservation and promotion of one*s own identity and language. Potentially 
we promote and preserve own’identity and language if we allow the identity 
and language of others the same prerogative. 

With the advent of globalization, cultural changes are bound to occur as 
opportunities to interact with others have grown exponentially. Though the 
process of globalization is a harbinger development, it has also caused a 
commotion in the otherwise calm sphere of cultural stability and clearly 
defined identities. We can perhaps define "commotion" as types of identity 
and cultural crises that are conceivably more horrific than .sorhe of the 
development that globalization has brought about. This is why it is essentiai' 
that in this age of globalization, where a new culture is bound to emerge, we 
have to ensure the preservation of the identities of each ethnicity and 
nationality as well. True diversity only exists when each social and national 
group can stand on its own plus contribute to the whole nation. 

Let me here refute a fallacious impression that is creating a bu/z among 
some circles: that globalization is some sort of a cultural monster that will 
essentially swallow all smaller cultural identities. Globalization* is a 
celebration of diversity. Our part is to be fully aware of, and partner in, the 
newly emerging identities and cultures that globalization ushers In, without 
allowing our own culture to dissolve and disappear. 

International bodies can play an extremely important role in dissipating 
such fears that some people might have about their language and culture, ff 
languages are an essential component of natural diversity and beauty, 
Pakistan in general, and the Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in particular is, a museum 
for some ot the most beautiful languages alive today. 

The Pashto language, for example, is not just a medium of 
communication for Pakhtuns; it is also a symbol of their code of conduct and 
ethics, Ii treasures what the Pakhtuns call their PakhumwalL This is Tor 
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Pakhtuns. the preservation of their language is, in fact, in the literal sense of 
the word, the preservation of their culture. This means that, in certain cases, 
the extinction of a language is somehow an extinction of a nationality or 
ethnicity. This does not mean that other sister languages of Pashto are in any 
way less significant. Each one in itself has its own charm and beauty, and 

upholds the cultural nuances of its speakers. However, it is neither desirable 

* 

nor healthy that a pride in language, beit for Pakhtuns or any other nation or 
ethnicity, should be at the cost of other languages. Such an attitude breeds 
otherness, and subsequently leads to antagonism and hostility, and such a lack 
of tolerance for different languages and cultures can badly affect the peace 
and stability of a society as well. We don't have to go into details about how 
something like this has happened in the brief history of our country. 1 
personally believe that that was the consequence of lack of linguistic 
diversity. 

In the present age of globalization, different social and ethnic units are 
bound to come closer together. Slowly and gradually, the geographical and 
psychological distances that existed between different nations and ethnicities 
are diminishing. In such a situation, linguistic diversity become.s the need 
and the call of the day. It is our first step towards a durable and peaceful co¬ 
existence based on mutual respect. Understanding another language and 
making conscious efforts to learn how to speak it opens up a window into the 
cultural treasures and psyche of the people of that language. We need to open 
as many gates, not just windows, as we possibly can. Our learning of the 
language of the other is making a statement of sons telling the other that we 
care; and we do. 

My conviction is that we have reached a time in hi-story in which we not 
only respect the language of others; we should also promote them by opening 
up language centres in universities. Equally important is the preservation of 
the mother tongue of a people without which we will not achieve the peace 
and understanding that I mentioned earlier. However, respect for the 
language of others to a point of overlooking one's own is an unforgivable 
betrayal, and I would be the last one to be guilty of such an act. 
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It is high time that we intellectuals do something practically about 
promoting linguistic diversity. The idea of preserving a Tangible Heritage of 
a people is of paramount importance, but doing that successfully is possiible 
only when the Intangible Heritage^—such as languages—are also promoted 
and preserved. The two are inseparable: cultural diversity is not possible 
without linguistic diversity. If we mean business, and are serious about the 
preservation of cultures, we must do something about the languages and 
literatures of those cultures. 

In addition, there is a bigger need for more frequent interaction among 

different ethnicities and nations within and without the country. Doing so 

♦ 

will open up an avenue which will afford a bigger and more durable 
understanding which our world needs more today than it ever did before. 
Instead of thinking of building walls around ourselves: we should connect 
with the other, and languages can help us achieve that. 
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Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak: 
A Pakhtun Contemporary of 
Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai 


The mighty Indus is called "Abasin’' in Pashto, which means 'the father 
of rivers'. Many rivers contribute to the flow of this father of rivers' on its 
long voyage to the Sindh and the sea beyond, including various tributaries of 
Khyber Pakhtunkhwa—the land of the Pakhtuns, Slo river, mountain, oesert 
or arid plain has been described so much in Pashto folklore as Abasin. Thus, 
the Abasin has become a symbol of Pakhtun love, expressed in tragedy as 
well as romance. 

The Abasin and Pakhtun culture have a very strong common bond. The 
great Gandhara culture had its birth on its banks and there achieved glory. 
The Aryans started agriculture on its shores. The confluence of the Kabul 
River with the Abasin takes ptace at Attock, and the de.scription of Attock 
without mention of the Khattaks is incomplete. On the right bank of the 
Abasin at Attock, at the confluence of the Kabul and Indus rivers, the Khattak 
Abad tribe is situated. Due to an unfortunate incident, the Pakhtun Khattaks 
did not continue their onward journey on the banks of the river Indus, but 
even so, the Khattak tribe became part of a golden era of history, in an area 
stretching from from Khost to the mountains of Shawal and up to the banks of 
the Indus. 

The great Pashto poet Khushal Khan Khattak beautifully portrayed his 
love and deep-rooted attachment for the^Abasin when, during his revolt 
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against the Mughal King Aurangzeb,^' he took refuge in the hilts of Cherat. 
From there he could lift his eyes and see the majestic Indus; he expressed his 
emotional attachment to it when he said in one of his verses, 

am fiilly contented and grateful to my Lord for blessing me 

with the opportunity to see Abasin from my village Mir Katan."^^ 

* 

The Abasin is an apt metaphor for the diverse cultures and civilizations 
that line its banks. Just as the waters from many streams and tributaries flow 
between the banks of this 'father of rivers’ and contribute to it, in the same 
way diverse peoples and traditions have contributed their local cultures, 
folklore and romance to all that is Pakhtun. Though each stream- is unique, 
none exists, nor has survived, in total isolation; each has, in varying degrees, 
refreshed and watered others; and all who live (as it were) on the basks of this 

m 

river of culture and history, have drawn from the ever-changing stream, 
sharing ideas and poetic images. 

So it is that in its tong voyage from the North West to the South East, the 
Abasin gave birth to various beautiful civilizations. From these civilizations 
in the 17lh Century emerged celebrated names in Islamic Sufi thought. These 
include the great Sindhi poet Shah Abdul Latif Bhilai, whose poetry seems to 
have been composed in harmony with the music of the rippling waters of the 
River Indus, as well as other poets like Khushal Khan Khattak, Abdur 
Rahman Baba and Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak. It is a strange and wondrous 
coincidence that the currents of Sufism that were in vogue during this century 
coursed through the mystic poetry of the Peshawar valley, as well as in the 
poetry of the lands up and downstream. It seems as if Abasin had fostered a 
spiritual affinity between the Sindh and the Frontier; for during this century 
the poets and mystics of Pashto and of Sindhi touched the zenith of fame. As 
Allama Iqbal said, 


Shahanshah Aurangzeb Alamgir I (16IS-I707), the 6^ Mughal Emperor. 
Mir Kalan is a village on the hills of CheraL 
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"Nature's cAijectives are looked after either by an inhabitant of a desert or 

a mountain". 

i 

In this article 1 would like to explore the spiritual links between a man of 
the desert and a man of the mountains by travelling to one point on our shared 
river; a place near the confluence of the Kabul River with Abasin. We exit its 
banks at the town of Attock, near a valley named by Mughal historiatis as 
Wadi-e-Nilab (or the Nilab Valley), and press on to the mountainous home of 
the Khattak Abad tribe of Pakhluns. There I want to briefly explore the 
thoughts of a Pakhtun contemporary of Shah Abdul Latif Bhilai, the Pakhtun 
mystic poet Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak. As Shah Abdul Latif Bhitai has 
engendered life into the barren deserts of Sindh with his songs, so the 
romantic and mystic poems of Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak are like flowers 
among the rocks and mountains in the land of the Pakhtuns, As a full 
comparison of their thought is beyond the scope of this article, I will restrict 
myself to introducing the person and work of this contemporary mysdc of 
Abdul LatiL Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak. 

Biographical Background 

Abdul Qadir Khan Khattak was the son of the great warrior-poet 
Khushal Khan Khattak. He was bom in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century at Akora Khattak, district Nowshera. In the days of his youth he 
played an important role in his father's movement against the Mughals, He 
was educated by Khushal Khan Khattak. He also profited from the mysticism 
of his uncle, Faqir Jamil Baig. In addition, the patron saint or pir of this 
family was Hazrat Kaka Sahib Reham Kar. It was from Hazrat Kaka Sahib 
Reham Kar that his disciple, Khushal Khan Khattak, learned the language and 
concepts of mysticism. Thus in the pioetry of Khushal Khan some mild 
influence of Kaka Sahib can be discerned. Similarly, in the mystic thoughts 
of his son, Abdul Qadir, the influence of Khushal Khan seems predominant. 

In his youth Abdul Qadir fought alongside his father Khushal in various 
battles, Khushal Khan was so inspired by his son's bravery that he mentioned 
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it in poetry and prose in many of his works. To participate in these battles 
was not only a requirement of Pakhtun honour and prestige or Pakhtunwalii it 
was a family tradition as well. After his father's death, Abdul .Qadir turned 
towards practical philosophy and busied himself in writing. He acquired a 
profound knowledge of the existing branches of learning. He wrote in Pa.shto 
because it was his mother tongue, and he remained devoted to it because of 
his patriotic association with the Pashto literary movement pioneered by his 
father. However, he was also fluent in Arabic and Persian. 

For these men, Pashto was a symbol of Pakhtun identity and an assertion 
of pride against the Mughal and Persian-language hegemony. Yet Abdul 
Qadir was not a parochial figure. Rather he was a man of intellectual and 
linguistic depth, displaying a great command of the Persian and Arabic 
languages in addition to Pashto. His Pashto translations of Maulana Mali's 
"Yusuf Zulaikha^' and Saadi Sherazi's "Gulistan" are regarded as the best of 
their kind and clearly reveal his expertise in Arabic and Persian. However, 
even then he preferred to write in Pashto, because he favoured his Pakhtun 
identity over everything else. 

AspecLs of the Poetry of Abdul Qadir Khan 

Some critics of Pashto literature say that Abdul Qadir Khan was a great 
scholar, artist and poet of his age who unluckily was bom between the two 
stars of Pashto literature, namely Khushal Khan Khattak and Abdur Rahman 
Baba. Thus, Abdul Qadir's fame was eclipsed by the other two giants, and he 
never received the recognition he deserved. Others suggest that Abdul Qadir 
is an overly metaphysical and passionate poet, and only iniellectuals can fully 
understand and benefit from his poetry. That is why he was so popular 
among intellectuals. Whatever the reason, Abdul Qadir Khan never attained 
the degree of popularity among the people as did Rahman Baba and Khushal 
Khan Khattak. 


If the collection of Abdul Qadir is studied cridcaliy, one would find that, 
his scholastic thought coupled with a romantic bent make him a great 
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philosophical poet. As a poet, he developed his own distinctive stvie. In 
scholastic thought it is very difficult to infuse new meaning into words and 
thought according to the strict discipline of a subject. But Abdul Qadir 
developed novel ideas and expressions which have no comparison in Pashto 
literature, opening new dimensions to the familiar images of mysticism. For 
example, he says, 

"Whether it is voice or vision, both are the food of the soul 
But those indulging in sensuous pleasures should have no concern with it". 


This ’voice' (awa29 represents not only the spoken word, but the 
melodious word, that which is sung. And the Vision' (dedan) of which he 
writes is the beatific vision', the glorious face to face 'meeting' or 'reunion' 
with the Beloved which every mystic seeks. For Abdul Qadir, the melody of 
language and the melody of life both provide nourishment to the soul which 
those who feed their souls with worldly pursuits can never know. They 

cannot hear or understand the voice, and are blind to the vision and true 
meaning of beauty. 

Writing about the dance of mystics, Abdul Qadir says, 

"It is God's decree to spend wealth and cast away this world." 


This, he says, is beautifully portrayed by a Sufi's dance. When a mystic 
throws out his hands in an ecstatic dance, he symbolically casts away and 
renounces the world and all its treasures. It may be that Abdul Qadir 
developed this mystical knowledge from his great father. The value he placed 
on the quality of living and thinking of mendicants (saintly persons or 
danvaysh) could also be the result of the company of his uncle, Faqir Jamil 
Khan, who^had cast away the treasures and pleasures of his Nawabdom and 
Khandom for the simple life of a mendicant {danvaysh). 

df 

Of the oneness of God or the Ultimate Reality. Abdul Qadir wrote. 
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'"My beloved appears before me mirrored in everything. 

Sometimes in while celestial colours and sometimes in mysterious dark. 

Sometimes my beloved entangles my heart in her silken tresses. 

And sometimes she appears in the form of a light blinking in her eyes, on her 

forehead and her cheeks. 

Attracting a moth who is madly in love with the light; 

I ^3 

And sometimes she appears to nightingales in a dog-flower.' ' 

The poet exhorts himself to see a glimpse of his beloved in all forms and 
things as long as there is no doubt in his devotion and he is sincere to her. 
According to Abdul Qadir, beauty is the manifcsmtion of the Ultimate 
Reality. In this materialistic world whatever beauty is seen, in whatever 
form, this is just the reflection of that Ultimate Truth. To the Sufi, each and 
every object is a mireor in which he sees the face of his Beloved. In each 
mirror, he sees one and only one face, and in that mirror, the Beloved shows 

himself. 

Abdul Qadir considers physical reality to be a reflection of the Absolute 
•Reality. He says those who see a difference between the two are mistaken. 
But those who have the piercing sight of true insight can see beneath the 
surface of things. They can perceive Absolute Reality in its various physical 
forms. He says about Absolute Reality. 

"Beauty can be seen in all forms by tho.se whose hearts have been 

illumined by love." 

In a sense, Abdul Qadir, is saying. "Beauty lies in the eyes of the 
beholder." Only those that have the aesthetic sense and the vision of a mystic 
can appreciate beauty. He believes that it is not orderliness or physical 
features that make a thing beautiful. Rather, it is its overall effect on the 
beholder that makes it beautiful. As he puts it, 

m 


2 ^ 


gnl-e naxreen, ihe dog flower. 
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■'Beauty is a feeling 

■ 

Engendered by a thing » 

Not necessarily orderly 
Proportiomue and eye catching". 

«. 

Abdul Qadir says real aesthetic experience is very difficult to pul into 
fitting words. Aesthetic experience is a feeling which cannot be fully 
expressed. That is why he says to his beloved, 

"As it is impossible to take an antidote out of a snake's mouth, similarly it 
is my urtexpressed poetic feeling which is entangled in your silken 
tresses, writhing in agony to find expression in befitting words”. 

Abdul Qadir exercised strict ascetic discipline and self-control, 
repudiating all forms of sensual pleasures all his life. As he once said, 

"Je,sus Chrijit broke the bondage of (rfiysical-self, he flew up to the 
heavens on the wings of abstinence and piety." 

Abdul Qadir had repudiated this world becau.se he believed it was a 
hurdle in the way of his goals. In this connection he wrote, 

"When Ultimate Truth beckons, 
this W{)rid starts to appear as 
a mirage. 

My own sensual desire 

■ 

Started lo block my ways 
' lo achieving my real objective 

that of reaching the UllirTUile Truth. 

That was w by I abandoned 
my own seasuous desires". 
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About the oneness of God or the Ultimate Truth he says, 

"As long as a drop lives by itself, all alone, conceited by a sense of selfhood, it has 
no significance and is self-deluding; but when it becomes one with an ocean it 
reaches Its real destination and achieves fulfilment," 

It is indeed very regretful to say that Abdul Qadir's poetry and 
philosophy, which is a precious collection, was not accorded its deserved 
recognition by people. Suffice it to say, using his own words, 

"If those stricken by the barren autumn say that there is no refreshing 
dawn, they should ask the reality from the newly-blossorn^ flower. 

How can the Nisionaries believe the blind saying that there is no light?" 


9D 
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The Prospect and Perception of Peace 

1 

in Pakhtun Culture 


The world has never been more in need of peace at any stage of its 
history than today, Ot\e reason is quite clear; almost every country' of the 
world has a sufficient cache of deadly weapons due toadvanced nuclear and 
war technology. The world could be wiped out and become extinct in a flash 
TTieretore, it is intensely needed that the conflicts between countries and 
cultures should be resolved through dialogue. 

There is a new emerging perspective of the world, the psyche of world 
peace. Fortunately, in accordance with the concept of globalization, some 
individuals and organizations have worked to promote the cause of a 'peace 
culture' in the global village and so minimise the possibility of war. This has 
also paved the way for adopting dialogue as a means of conflict resolution. 

Peace always guarantees advancement, prosperity and the betterment of 
the people. It can be manifested in all shapes of beauty, including towering 
high-rise buildings, historical monuments and magnificent seats of learning. 
On the other hand, wherever we see the devastating signs of destruction, they 
bespeak volumes about the evils of war and barbarism. 

This bizarre situation has forced people belonging to all the cultures of 
the world to bring fieace to their respective societies by enacting their cultural 
values and golden traditions. Peace efforts move on from the local frame to 
the international level involving the whole of humanity in order to bring back 
peace and unity in diversity. We have lots of religious social normji and 
ethics which advocate peace, mutual respect, unity and humanism. The 
culture of Pakhtuns has a teaching of peace if properly understood. 
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Pakhtuns enjoy this ancient and very strong culture of Pakhtunwalh the 
habits, rituals, customs, traditions and the rules and regulations which govern 
typical Pakhtun patterns of life. This code of conduct of Pakhtuns illuminates 
the inner and outer life of Pakhtuns, and their values down the centuries. This 
code of conduct also shapes the individual and collective psyche of Pakhtuns. 

The term "Pakhtimwair is synonymous with Pakhtun culture in all its 
different dimensions (cf. An Inirodiiction to Pashtun Culture.) All the social 
norms* values, traditions and practices fall under this one comprehensive 
system', which has given a special character to the Pakhtun race. 

Pakhnmwali is an unwritten code controlling, guiding and balancing to a 
large extents the form, character and discipline of the Pakhtun way of life. It 
is the name of the traditional customary law, which has been adopted by 
Pakhtuns from lime immemorial. It is framed on the principle of equity and 
is deeply ingrained in the social fabric of a Pakhtun's life and is highly 
esteemed and held sacrosanct by all persons irrespective of their financial or 
social status. The more one adheres to its manifesto, the greater esteem he 
enjoys in his brotherhood and community. It embodies in itself all the 
customs, and traditions, heritage, customary law, usage and all social 
relations. It is a concept conveying the meanings of the tribal socio¬ 
economic, political and cultural system in totality—courage, hospitality, 
kinship, loyalty, love for friends, chastity, morality and respecting other 
people’s rights, are all components of PakhHtnwali. This code requires of 
every Pakhtun to defend his motherland, to grant asylum to destitute 
irrespective of their creed or caste to offer protection, even to his deadly 
enemy, Pashto to a Pakhtun is not only his language, but is also the 
embodiment of all human virtues.^"* 

jirga^ metmustya (hospitality), nanmv^i (seeking forgiveness in a feud), 
pana (asylum), ghayrat (modesty), nang (honour of the family), tigab (truce) 
and rogha (reconciliation) help to strengthen peace in Pakhtun society. All 
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See a list of some of the components of Pakhmnwali on page 1 k 
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these character traits are the result of being brought up in the culture of 
Pakhtutmali. It is the culture which shapes the character of people. This 
culture has different aspects and various institutions which form the true spirit 
of the people* It is beyond any doubt that Pakhtuns are diehard (overs of their 
Pakhtunwali and hold it in high esteem ani deem it a precious asset of their 
national pride* Pakhtuns consider their code of conduct one of the best and 
ideal systems of the world based on moral values* This is because there is a * 
great possibility of satisfying human aspirations and expectations whether 
spiritual or material* But one has to understand the philosophy of pure 
Pakhtunwali, 

The popular Indian author^ Dr Rafiq Zakaria in his celebrated book "A 
study of Nehru"' has quoted the remarks of Jawaharlal Nehru about the tribal 
way of living in India which fits the Pakhtuns as well* He wrote, 

# • 

"Indeed* it is quite absurd to call them backward. An average crowd of 
some of these tribes would probably be more advanced in many ways 
than an average crowd else wheie in India. The tribal people are virile; 
they are highly disciplined; they are often a great deal more democratic 
than most others in India. Above all they are a people who sing and 
dance and try to enjoy life, not people who sit in stock exchanges* shout at 
each other and think themselves civilized. People should develop along 
the lines of their own genius and we should avoid imposing anything on 
them, but should rather try to encourage in every way their own 
traditional arts and culture* We should not judge results by statistics cw 
the amount of money but the quality of human character evolved.'* 

History' shows that whenever Pakhtuns had leaders of vision and 
farsightedness, capable of understanding true Pakhtunwali^ the real and basic 
features of their culture have become visible. Whenever aliens have accessed 
this culture following set principles, Pakhtuns have welcomed them and the 
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union has always resulted in peace and prosperity. Pakhtuns have contributed 
towards establishing peace and stability in the world, but this history has not 
been written yet. Perhaps the cultural history of Pakhtuns until now lays 
scattered in their proverbs, traditions, songs and folklore. However, a large 

piece of it has been preserved in Pashto literature* 

* 

^Before examining the literary genres and oral traditions which will 
reveal the true picture of Pakhtun culture* it is better to discuss the image of 
Pakhtuns in the world in the wake of new geopolitical scenarios shaped by 
other people* Pakhtuns are considered as a martial and warrior race, and there 
is no denying the fact that Pakhtuns have fought many battles and wars. They 
have shown resistance against Alexander the Great* the Iranian Darius, 
Zaheeruddin Babar, then Aurangzeb Alamgir, followed by Ranjit Singh and 
the British* Trapped in the Great Game, Pakhtuns seriously suffered in the 
Russian invasion. Pakhtuns have fallen prey to world politics and have faced ' 
a war like situation even after the disintegration of Russia, 


Khushal Khan Khattak"'' has rightly depicted this bizarre siiuaixm of 
Pakhtuns in one of his couplets* 


* 


"I am constantly in the grip of pandemonium; 
probably I am bom on the day of chaos. " 


The land of Pakhtuns enjoys a significant strategic geographical 
importance in the world politics. It has both political and strategic 
dimensions. Untortunately, before taking an in-depth study of the Pakhiun's 

Rhattak (1613-J689j was a prominent Pakhtun poet wumor and 
Khattak tribe* He wrote a large collection of poems catling on Afghans 
a htuns) lo unite against the Mughal army. He was a renow'ncd militarv fighter and 
DCJcame known as the "Afghan Wanior 
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cultural values, world powers in their ecstatic state of unprecedented strength 
directly plunged into wm with Pakhtuns. This is not the first incident in their 
history. Many such incidents have taken place in the life of Pakhtuns. In the 
recent past, during the Great Game, the two world powers, the British and 
Russians, against the wishes of Pukhtuns, first made this pure land a central 
playing-field for their political game and, secondly, without understanding the 
traditions and Pakhtun psyche, began their game of intrigue which resulted in. 
constant clashes. The three Afghan wars between Pakhtuns and the British is 
ample proof in history as to who is to be blamed for destroying the peace in 
the land of Pakhtuns. 

Literature created during the wars refiecis a strong desire for peace and 
Pakhtun folklore contains aspirations for establishing lasting peace. After the 
Afghan Wars, when Pakhtun soldiers were fighting on different fronts during 
the Second World War, Pakhtun mothers, sisters and girls have longed for 
peace as shown in their songs, and this strong desire for stability and peace 
has a loud echo in the Pashto folk literature. 

^ tappas are a unique folk literary genre sung with or without musical 
instruments in which mostly Pakhtun women express their feelings and 
emotions in a befitting manner. Almost every Pakhtun male and female is 
gifted with natural poetic talent to compose tappas on any occasion and 
subject, tappash'dvt encompassed every aspect of Pakhtun life. Peace, and 
love of peace, has always been the favorite subject of the lappa. A few 
examples of tappas reflecting this tove or longing for peace follow: 

"Your love has made ir^ so caring that I don t even dare trample an ant 
f or fear of its being separated fn>m its life partncJ'" 

"1 am so tired of wars that 1 woni even fight the battle of love.'* 

"If respect could be achieved through fighting wars, then all the villages would have 

been led by dogs." 

After the Second World War, there began the long and crucial period 
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of the Cold War. It divided the world into two hostile blocs. This division 
gave a new sense of peace to the peoples of the world. As a consequence of 
the Cold War, Vietnam was entangled into a hot war. The atrocities being 
meted out to the oppressed people of Vietnam roused the conscience of the 
enlightened peoples of the world to sympathize W'ith them. Voices for self 
determination of the people of Vietnam were raised in world literature. With 
it, an organized wwld literary movement directed at establishing peace and 
stability in the w'orld took strong root in every nook and comer of the globe. 

Pakhtun poets and writers were not lagging behind other peoples in this 
regard. They too were desirous to bring peace and stability to a chaotic wwld. 
A strong literary movement in Pashto literature started in favour of Vietnam, and 
for establishing peace at all levels which is reflective of the Pakhiun's love for 
peace. In this connection, two masterpieces of the popular revolutionary poet 
and critic Qalandar Momand should be mentioned: *Da Alaml Zamir Pah nam’ 
(In the Name of the World's Conscience) and Da Veitnam Charbeia'. They are 
representative poems of Pashto literature. The rough English translation of the 
first and last stanzas of the poem **Do AUimi Zamir Pah mmi” is given: 

(*r; jl 1 } 
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"I ani an abtvolute enemy of aggression and tyranny. 

Like the sun*s rays* I have tom down curtain of night's darkness; 

I have carried the burden of hardships on my heart, 
f have tom down the curtain of night's daricness through the sword of my pangs. 

ii 

1 have stood firmly by the destitute to the best of my capability. 

Ask about Algazire and what Kashmir demands from you? 

Today it is my turn to have been in trouble, while you take your ease. 

O! People of the world* ask your conscience and what does it tell you?' 

Likewise, poems in Pashto literature have been created to throw light on 
every such important major incident. Pakhtun poets and writers have 

4 

expressed deep anguish and concern over any kind of aggression and have 
resisted it strongly in their writings. The poems 'Lomumba* and 'Da Algazire 
Jameela' by Fazle Haq Shaida reflect hatred for war and a strong desire for 
reconciliation and peace. In the wake of the world-wide struggle for peace, 
Pakhtun poets and writers have given a signiHcant place to this interesting 
subject The impact of the world literary movement filtered down and cast 
indelible marks on modem Pashto literature. 

The poem 'aman* (Peace) by a twentieth century Pakhtun poet was 
recommended for entry into the gallery of the United Nations Organizations 
(UNO) and a letter in this regard was also written to the then Secretary 
General of the UNO. This poem earned the title of Shaair-i- aman for the 
senior Pashto poet Pir Gauhar and it still enjoys fame under this title. A 
translation of the first and last stanzas of the poem is presented here: 
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•'1 wish Asia to be secured frwn thorns'^ 

I am against the flames of war which bum the land of Asia. 

1 wish that the flow«s of peace to blossom in Asia. 

I am a poet of Pashto and I admire peaceful Asia in my mother tongue. 
Let all the dispute.s be settled through dialogue on merit. 

1 wish the whole world to be bound in the net of love. 


I wish this world of civilized people would remain prosperous. 

To hell with bombs and wars that bring destruction. 

Let the world remain joyful through jjeace and peace alone. 

Let this cradle of peace be always remembered as a peace loving region. 


26 


In oriental poetry a thorn is the symbol of evil. 
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Let Ajnerica befriend Russia and Russia be lied into the knot of friendship with 

China” 

This sense of iove for peace and hatred for war, which had been aroused 
among Pakhtuns as a result of an organized movement^ is of much historical 
significance and could be termed an historic revolution, This movement was 
launched in the earlier decades of the twentieth century when all the Pafdituns 
were gathered and took up arms to resist the British aggression against their 
territorial and value systems. During the freedom struggle of the 
subcontinent from the British clutches of power, the efforts of non-violence 
of the great Pakhtun leader Abdul Ghaffar Khan, popularly known as 'Bacha 
Khan’ are crystal clear to every one in the world. Likewise, his views on 
different political issues after partition regarding India, Kashmir and 
Afghanistan have proved both true and one hundred percent correct. This 

shows the innate Pakhtun philosophy towards peace and mutual 
understanding. 

A visionary, revolutionary, farseeing and peacemaking leader of 
charismatic qualities, Khan Abdul Ghalfar Khan, appeared on the scene and 
gave a slogan of peace to the centuries old war stricken warrior Pakhtun folk. 
He was a khan (landlord) by status, but his heart was throbbing with the pains 
of the poor masses. He initiated a movement along with some of his other 
sincere companions w'hich was not new' in nature but unprecedented in the 
history of Pakhtuns on their land. 

The movement came to be known as Khudai Khidmaigur Tehrik. The 
manifesto of this movement was the philosophy of nonviolence, brotherhood 
and peacemaking. It was a successful movement which turned even the 
warrior Pakhtuns into nonviolent people. The Kbtid€u Khidmngar Tehrik of 
Baacha Khan drove away the pride of khan-Hm and feudalism from the 
powerful khans and landlords among the Pakhtuns. It defeated the pride of 
the powerful people and gave a new hope to the weak and the de.stitute. The 
movement united both the khun and the poor man on one single platform. For 
the first time, Bacha Khan brought unity in the ranks of Pakhtuns. He 
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brought them all—including khan^ tenant, labourer, wage earner and 
craftsman-—towards a freedom gained through equity and humanism. He 
taught them the meaning of human freedom in clear words, 

Bacha Khan freed Pakhtun folk from the clutches of the British through 
the philosophy of nonviolence. His determination was firm Hke a rock. 
Ordeals and tribulations and imprisonments could not weaken his strong will. 
He suffered every kind of trouble for the sake of his people. People from 
every walk of life were drawn to the Khudai Khtdnmtgar Tehrik, 

The movement had a deep impact on Pashto language and literature. 
Nonviolent philosophy carved out a niche in Pashto literature and occupied a 
prominent place fur itself. That is why we see glimpses of thoughts and 
desires for peace, fraternity and reconciliation along with the freedom 
struggle. It is. therefore, deemed as a brilliant chapter in the history of 
Pakhtuns, It was the era when the Great Game was being played in the land 
of Pakhtuns. After the Great Game came the Second World War, and then 
the Cold War, and soon the land was once again trapped by the Russian 
mvasion. Given this strong pull towards peace, it is very difficult to 
understand why Pakhtuns are type-caste as a 'warrior nation'. 

They only fight wars for nang (honour). Unfortunately, nobody has 
made the effort to understand the value of nang in Pakhtun's culture. If they 
had, the Pakhtuns inclination towards peace would have been quickly 
revealed. 

The world’s peoples have condemned the Russian aggression against 
Pakhtuns but remained oblivious to their incredible sufferings. The Russian 
invasion created such unrest on the land of Pakhtuns that it forced every 
peace loving Pakhtun to take up arms which resulted in the disintegration of 
the former USSR. Warlords emerged to serve the interests of the West, the 
negative consequences of which are still actively visible in the fabric of the 
whole society. Against the backdrop of 9/11, once again disastrous chaos 
was imposed on the territory of Pakhtuns in the name of peace; and once 
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again Pakhtuns came into limelight to be called 'terrorists' and 'religious 
fanatics' across the globe. 

I 

This is, in fact, another mistake. Superpowers, unaware of Pakhtun 
culture, history and psyche, think that they (Pakhtuns) could be subjugated 
at gunpoint. This goes against the tide of learning from history. It has 
been Justifiably said, "We learn from history that we don't learn from 
history."- It may not be difficult to grab Pakhtun's territory by force but to 
digest it (by force) is the most crucial task. 

Some historians have termed Pakhtuns as a warrior race in the annals 
of history, but it is not the whole truth. Looking into the past will reveal to 
us that the growth of the glorious Gandhara civilization as it reached its zenith 
reflected the Pakhtuns natural love for peace. Also, collectively accepting 
the religion of Islam as a result of the decision of the Jirga, provides us with a 
proof of their love for peace and .security as it stems from the very spirit of the 
religion. It is a different view altogether that Islam is also being considered 
in these days as the religion of terror and a threat to world peace; which is, in 
fact, a misunderstanding and reflects to some extent a clash of civilizations. 

It needs an explanation as to why civilized Pakhtunwali, soaked in the 
teachings of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and Islam, should be presented in 
such a way to the world's peoples* The world today wants to know about the 
true nature of the Pakhtun value-system. Any serious enquiry must keep in 
mind that in addition to its own indigenous natural characteristics it has a 
medley of all those features of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism and Islam which 
can guarantee world peace. The question is, why peace should not be 
maintained on the land where Zoroaster spread his teachings successfully, 
where the Gandhara civilization attained its pinnacle, and where Islam is 
being practiced in its true letter and spirit. 

* 

As mentioned earlier, Pakhtunwali and its culture is an unwritten 


A quote from the German philosopher, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770- 
1830 . 
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constitution pre.served mostly in the oral traditions of Pakhtuns. It would be 

not an exaggeration to say that the Pakhtun society has more peace-inviting 

terminologies than any other peace-loving society in the world. The practical 

examples that can be cited are rogha saza (reconciliation), ligah (truce), 

pana (asylum, shelter), jirga nuiraka (council of elders), haramta (security), 

mehnustya (hospitality) and many more. The hujra is the hub of many social 

activities in a Pakhtun’s way of life. It plays a very important role in keeping 

peace among various sections of village people, The terms hujra and Joomal 

(guest house and mosque) symbolize a sense of decorum and seriousness with 

regard to the social and religious responsibilities of Pakhtuns, Different 

issues relating to peace and stability and other village disputes are brought 

under discussion in the hujra and resolved through the census of the jirga. 

These institutions are practiced in everyday life of Pakhtuns. 

■ 

In addition to the message of peace that can be drawn from folk songs, 
one can also feel an intense and clearly visible propensity towards peace and 
stability in the classical literature of Pakhtuns* This is because the concept of 
peace is closely linked to the cultural values of Pakhtuns, and is held in high 
esteem. If there is no threat to a Pakhtun's honour both on the 

individual and collective levels* and if the situation in which he lives is 
secure, then the question doesn't arise that any Pakhtun will lake up arms. 

When honour is under-threat, then saving it is a positive aspect of a 
Pakhtun's culture. True Pakhiumvali also favours this concept* Khushal Khan 
Khattak versifies this in his couplet. 

^J l» ^ j 
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"It is (better) to live with honour in this world, 

(fw) without it, the world is anarchy." 
































































Lord RusselP said, "If peace cannot be maintained with honour, it is no 
longer peace." Pakhhins always desire to strengthen this honour. For the sake 
of constant peace, they will leave their hearths and homes, but they will never 
compromise on the question of honour. Perhaps this is the reason that 
Pakhtuns do not build cement houses which are either left behind or 
demolished in safeguarding the cause of honour. 

^ It has been said. "Peace won by compromise is usually a short lived 

achievement."^ Having natural democratic thinking about safeguarding 

honour, Pakhtuns are equal, irrespective of their social status. Honour has the 

same meaning for poor, affluent, weak and strong Pakhtuns, therefore it is 

obligatory upon everybody to take care of everybody else’s honour. A large 

number of Pashto proverbs contain this concept. A few examples are eiven 
here: 


’A city can be run better by a sweet tongue than by a sharp sword." 
“A hundred rupees are not wctUi a single good word." 


To rule requires wisdom." 


“Avoiding beating a man with your finger and he will not kick you." 

History has witnessed to this very fact that uncertain situations have 
always forced Pakhtuns to take up arms. These uncertain situations are 
nothing but the fear of losing tiiis iionour due to foreign intervention. 

If even today the world superpowers ensure the protection of Pakhtun 
honour, not a single Pakhtun will ever like to go to war with anyone at any 
tost. To make it very clear, this honour is not a so called misnomer but rather 

I 

* 


- John Russell, tsi Farl Russell. KG. GCMG, PC ( 1792 - 1 S 7 R). served twice as 
British Prime Mmisier in (lie mid- 19 "' century. 

Winlieid Scoii, AiiiLTifiin general, 1786-1866. 
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very meaningful in its individual perspective. Tired of the centuries-old wars 
at the hands of foreign powers and at the behest of their expansionistic 
desires." Pakhtuns of the modem day whose country and people have been 
destroyed have a strong desire for peace. 


The world should now understand the true spirit of Pakhtunwali and 
Pakhtuns and should access them through their cultural traditions. No other 
nation perhaps know.s better the importance of dialogue than Pakhtuns, Khusha! 
Khan Khattak, the national poet of Pakhtuns has said long ago. 



Jjj y ^ *3 > Ji 


"A state can be managed best throu^ means of dialogue. 

One could be sacrificed for a hundred and the hundred be sacrificed for the number 

of the opinions of a thousand persons." 


One can derive deep meanings refiecting the democratic thought of the 
poet in this couplet.' In another couplet. Khushal Khan Baba says, 

[S' 




L5. 







” If a few close friends sit together to reach a compromise, 
they will enlighten the very place." 


Emphasizing the need for dialogue Khushat Baba says. 
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"(If) any dispute can be resolved through moderation. 


there is no need to nesolve it through war." 

i 


Condemning the miscreants and trouble makers Khushal Khan Baba 

says, 



"A trouble maker should not be tolerated in the country at any cost, 
even if he has the support of a Mullah or a saint/' 

1 

Advocating and adopting the way of dialogue in order to arrive at a 
concensus on any issue is very old among Pakhiun culture. All Pakhtun 
intellectuals, poets and writers have advocated the adoption of democratic 
norms in their writings. 

The other protninent and deep impact on the Pakhtun's outlook comes 
from their spiritual leaders and literary giants, Pir Roshan's teachings and the 
whole Roshanite literature advocate the promotion of r ace and 
reconciliation. Different mystic disciplines have created poets liKe Rahman 
Baba whom we call a poet of humanism. The tremendous popularity of 

Rahman Baba among Pakhtun society is ample evidence of their love and 
deep attachment to peace. 

A large portion of Rahman Baba’s poetry consists of verses which give a 
message of morality and high human values. Had peace been against 
Pakhtun nature, how would Rahman Baba gain such enormous popularity 
among Pakhtuns? The fact is that those vcises of Rahman Baba which 
c6ntain.s the message of peace have rcceij^cd much worldwide public 
applau.se. For example, he says. 
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"Grow the crop of flowers so as to make the whole area flowery 
don't grow thorns, they will prick your own feet/' 


While teaching about goodness. Rahman Baba says, 

&j j ^ JO Jb ^5^ 


"You do well to others despite their mistreatment to you. Look at a tree beaiing ripe 

fruiL 

it will give you fruit even if you throw stones at it/' 


Advocating humbleness and humility he says. 

LS"Ai JCiL Aj 


"The farmer does not grow a"crop"on high fields, 
likewise you too should remain submissive and humble for your garden to flourish 

'Si ^ 


"Getting poison through peaceful way is better 
' than getting sweets by meaas of fighting/' 
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"It is better not to achieve any goal 
which hurts near and dear ones* hearts.*' 

There is no end to such sublime verses. 

The gray colour of Pakhtun clothing symbolizes their down-to-eanh- 
nature. Pakhtuns like the dye made from the ashes of spalnuii (Calolropis 
Gigantea); and this color is also a symbol of the tradition of nonviolence. 

One can't help but ask. w'hy and for what end did peace loving Pakhtuns 

begin (or were forced into) to need to grab power and resort to aggression? 

Why were Pakhtuns, who used to live a prosperous life in their clay-made 

mud houses, compelled to build forts and lowers? They used to wear flowers 

« 

in their turbans once upon a lime, but now they lake pride in carrying guns on 
their shoulders. Who did all this mischief to them? This is simply tragic and 
nothing else, 

Pakhtuns are misrepresented and misinterpreted by the world media and 
have lashed out at anti-Pakhtun propaganda calling them terrorists and 
rellgiou.s fanatics which they had never been and W'ould never be. This is a 
serious blunder committed by the w'orld community, the consequences of 
which were worst in the past but will also cast black shadows in future for 
world peace. The best thing would be to discover and explore Pakhtuns, their 
history, social traditions and customs and cultural heritage in their true 
perspective. People should know and understand the structure and 
, functioning of the Pakhtun jirga system. They should try to comprehend the 
philosophy of the council of elders (jirga) as a strong peace-making social 
institution. 
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If the Bonn conference of Loya Jitga^^ could bring peace, stability and 
democracy to the war ravaged country of Afghanistan, then Pakhtuns can also 
play their due role in establishing world peace and can contribute a great deal 
to the spread a culture of global peace. Mutual understanding is a pre- 
reQuisite for accomplishing such a gigantic task. Before converging on one 
platform, world cultures should develop and enhance a sense of tolerance and 
mutual understanding in a better way among their own peoples. To establish 
an everlasting p)eace on the surface of the earth, the Pakhtun moral system can 
be best exploited at world level. 

The jirga and its institutions have a very long history, beginning with the 
Aryans, sabah, shura, ghunda, nasta and ttiaraka are other names for a 
Pakhtun council, but jirga is the name which is more widely known. It is this 
jirga which makes the Pakhtun culture and Pakhtuns peaceful and peace- 
loving. The very concept of jirga is based on peace. 

A jirga is a council of elders whose representatives are selected from 
among the different khels (sections) of a village, sirm (area) and qabila 
(tribe). The jirga and its traditions are very old and the best peacemaking 
institution in Pakhtun culture. Pakht'ins resolve all of their disputes and 
conflicts through the decisions of ajtrga. 

A jirga functions at local as well as a national level. A local jirga works 
to resolve the various issues and conflicts arising among village people while 
a national jirga {Loya Jirga) is a much bigger council held to resolve conflicts 
and any other affairs pertaining to a crisis situation, in order to bring peace 
among the warring tribes and also to select the head of the government. This 
jirga enjoys the powers to resolve political, social, economtc, cultural and 
religious issues. It eliminates tension, cjuarrels and misunderstanding existing 
among people of the society. A jirga is preceded by maraka (discussion) 
which develops a consensus among members before taking a firm and 


^ loya jirga (grand council) is a-gathering of male representatives from different 
tribes, communities and sub-tribes. A loya Jirga held was held in Bonn, Germany in 
December 2001 to discuss the then situation in Afghanistan. 
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righteous decision regarding any issue at hand. To accept ajirga's verdict is 
considered as a sacred social responsibility. Nobody can violate the laws of 
the jirga, whether it is a huge penalty in terms of money, the demolition of a 
house, or excommunication. 

The local jirga comprises of those well chosen representatives whose 

% 

honesty, fairness, courage and slraightforw ardness are widely acknowledged 
by village people. It is essential for every member of the jirga to have 
integrity of character, truthfulness and outspokenness. He must have the 
quality of being intelligent and farsighted and must know the rules and 
regulations of the Jirga and Pakhtunwali. A Jirga functions and takes 
decisions according to the principles and laws of PakhtunwalL It is 
absolutely necessary for a Jirga to be held at a neutral place where all the 
members are traditionally supposed to sit on the ground in a circle. That is 
why every member can be seen carrying a chadar (sheet of cloth) so that he 
can lay it down to sit on. 

The Pashto proverb 

* 

''You belter leave the village but don't ignore the customs of the village" 

explains one of the basic principles of th^ Jirga. It means that one can 
leave the village but can not violate the principles laid down in the traditions 
and customs of PakhtunwalL 

At a local level too, the Jirga paves the way for peace and reconciliation 
to be brought among people regarding any issue or conflict. A Jirga enjoys 
the authority conferred on its members by people hailing from every walk of 
life. A Jirga has the capability to resolve conflicts between two opposing 
groups, tribes and even two nations. It can also play a part in creating a 
favourable atmosphere for peace and tranquillity between government forces 
and tribesmen. The decisions of (he Jirga are so long lasting that those made 
with the British in the tribal agencies are still honoured. The present unrest 
and uprising in Waziristan is said to be because of the violation of those 
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decisions by the government. Had the government taken the tribesmen i. 
confidence through a jirga, resistance to the army would have not been that 
severe. 

History tells us that the strength of the Ghori and Lodhi dynasties was 
the result of a consultation of brethren Pakhtuns through ^ jirga of the earlier 
Monarchs before Ibrahim Lodi. When he ignored this practice of his 
forefathers, the Pakhtuns left him alone and this caused his defeat in the first 
Battle of Panipal.^' Ahmad Shah Abdali* fondly remembered as Ahmad Shah 
Baba, the founder of modern Afghanistan, had access to the throne through 
the decision of a Jirga. 

f 

The history of alt those jirgas has not been written so far, but there are 
many Jirgas which have changed the course of history* Much interesting 
evidence could be found about how historical decisions were made. All the 
peace agreements that had been reached between the British and Pakhtuns 
were taken by jirgas. 

It is need of the hour that we should know the depth of the prediction of 
Allama Muhammad Iqbal which he had made in of one his Persian couplets. 

M i j 5 j Lii I cXi 


Ibrahim Lodi (d. April 21, 1526) was an Afghan Pakhiun from the Ghilzai tribe, 
who ruled over much of India from !517 to 1526. He was hated and feared by those 
he ruled, resulting in the invitation by some of his nobles to Babur of Kabul lo invade 
India. Lodi died in the Battle of Panipat where the desertion of many of Lodi's 
soldiers led to his downfall, despite superior troop numbers. He was the last in the 
Lodi dynasty to be the Sultan of India. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, also known as Ahmad Shah Durrani (c. 1722-1773), was the 
founder of the Durrani Empire and is considered by many to be the founder of 
modem Afghanistan. In 1747, the chiefs of the AbdaJi (Durrani) tribes met near 
Kandahar for a Laya Jirga to choose their new leader. As a result of their discussions, 
the leaders unanimously agreed that Ahmad Shah he chosen to lead the tribes. 
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"Asia is a body made up of water and clay. 

The Afghans^^ possess the place of the heart in this body. 

Disturbances in this heart will cause disturbance to the whole of Asia 

and its nourishment is the flourishing of Asia" 

■ * 

This one prophecy of a visionary poet is sufficient for the world’s 
peoples to open their eyes. * 

We have recently experienced this phenomenon in Afghanistan. The 
unprecedented destruction in Afghanistan brought the whole world to 
uncertainty and political turmoil. Now the war on terrorism is being fought 
on Pakhtun lands without going into the depth of understanding the psyche of 
Pakhtuns. It could be made effective only if a way of dialogue according to 
the cultural traditions and social norms of the Pakhtuns is adopted. An 
understanding of their moral system is a must which regulates and governs 
their inner and outer life style. This moral system is embedded in their 
language and literature. 

Many Pakhtun poets have composed poems reflecting and highlighting 
the miserable plight of Pakhtuns focusing on how they are suffering under the 
ropes of great powers and vested interests. Now when there is a paradigm 
shift causing a remarkable change in Pakhtun’s cultures leading them to 
perpetual peace, Pakhtuns are also contributing towards the efforts of making 
peace at a world leveL In addition, they have speeded up the pace of peace 
making efforts at local levels. 

They are very conscious of the so called 'clash of civilizations' which 


Meaning Pakhtuns'. 
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results in the absence of dialogue and mutual understanding. Democratic 
nations of the world should keep in view that other civilizations should also 
have the right to flourish and that they should avoid hurting the feelings of 
peoples who come from various cultural identities across the globe. This is in 
fact an evolutionary process, while revolution invites war and conflict 
Exercising pow'er will not work to resolve issues; while 'change’ in the world 
can be brought about through an evolutionary process. While this may take 
years, and even centuries, there is truth in the maxim that Rome was not built 
in one day'. Everybody should work to eliminate the Machiavellian way of 
ruling from our world. 

We strongly believe that peace efforts can only be made effective if 
peace elements among the world cultures are highlighted and the general 
masses are made aware of this human’s everlasting tie. Pakhtun history, 
culture, social traditions and literature can work as catalysis for accelerating 
the pace of the peace process in the world. 
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The Struggle to Change the Mindset for 

Durable Peace 

Can non>violence defeat violence and terrorism? 

The topic I am going to talk on raises a very difficult question and it is 

■ 

not clear whether it has some relation to the non-violence movement of Bacha 
Khan; however I will try to talk In the perspective of Pakhiimwali, Pakhtuns 
and the movement for non-violence. 

The purpose is perhaps to say something about the non-violence 

movement of Bacha Khan among the Pakhtuns in the early 20th century. The 

movement, through which Bacha Khan tried to change the mindset of the 

Pakhtuns and to create a greater understanding among them to establish 

■ 

peace* was the Khudai Khidmaigar movement. As far as the sub- title of the 
topic is concerned, that is. can non-violence defeat violence and terrorism* the 
answer seems difficult* because the international intelligentsia and think-tanks 
so far appear to have failed in finding out a proper solution. If it is related to 
terrorism on the international level or among Afghans, then no movement in 
this regard has fully achieved success so far. 

In India, Gandhi Ji^ tried to spread the philosophy of non-violence and 

was successful to a great extent, but it remained among the Indians for the life 

of Gandhi Ji and he himself was assassinated through violence. After Gandhi 

Ji, the violence during partition and three wars between India and Pakistan 

» 

negate the legacy of Gandhi Ji that Indians were following principles and 
philosophy of non-violence. Whoever was responsible for this violence and 
the wars are different issues. As far as a movement of non-violence of Bacha 
Khan in Lower Pakhtunkhwa is concerned, this also remained successful to 
some extent during the lifetime of Bacha Khan, but soon came to an end. 


^ Mohandas Karanichand Gandhi (1869-1948); also called Bapu (meaning father'). 
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If charismrtic personalities like Gandhi Ji and Bacha Khan could 
successfully educate and p)ersuade the masses, then a new movement for non¬ 
violence can be started, otherwise this song of Habib Jalib becomes a great 
question itself: 

'^(2an injustice and peace happen at the same lime? You decide." 

T 

According to the sayings of Hazral Ali (Raa); a state can remain 
integrated in infidelity but cannot stay in tyranny. As long as oppression 
exists in the world, a place for peace will be difficult to find. 

To change mindsets and bring about mental revolution is the task of 
prophets or great social reformers like Gandhi Ji and Batha Khan, who were 
true to their mission and could educate people through reasonable teachings 
about a durable peace which is a prerequisite for the progress of civilization. 

If the question is posed about Pakhtuns only, then it becomes more 
difficult to answer, because the culture of Pakhtimwali has its own 
philosophy, the foundations of which lay in the principles of equality. 
Bringing peace among Pakhtuns through the actual teachings of Pakhtunwali 
would not be that difficult if respect for its rules and laws are properly taught. 
The Pakhtun code and its concepts of nang (honour), sharam (shame), peghor 
(taunt) and badai (revenge) are difficult to change. The code of revenge 
creates violence. If a person like Bacha Kha^i was to be bom in this 
generation, or Bacha K^han's teachings of non-violence could be spread, this 
would help define anew the value of Pakhtun honour. This way the concept 
of revenge will also be changed. 

The Pakhtun nation consists of four to five thousand tribes, sub-tribes 
and clans and this is thought to be the Largest tribal structure in the world. 
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The Struggle to Change the Mindset for 

Durable Peace 

Can non>violence defeat violence and terrorism? 

The topic I am going to talk on raises a very difficult question and it is 

■ 

not clear whether it has some relation to the non-violence movement of Bacha 
Khan; however I will try to talk In the perspective of Pakhiimwali, Pakhtuns 
and the movement for non-violence. 

The purpose is perhaps to say something about the non-violence 

movement of Bacha Khan among the Pakhtuns in the early 20th century. The 

movement, through which Bacha Khan tried to change the mindset of the 

Pakhtuns and to create a greater understanding among them to establish 

■ 

peace* was the Khudai Khidmaigar movement. As far as the sub- title of the 
topic is concerned, that is. can non-violence defeat violence and terrorism* the 
answer seems difficult* because the international intelligentsia and think-tanks 
so far appear to have failed in finding out a proper solution. If it is related to 
terrorism on the international level or among Afghans, then no movement in 
this regard has fully achieved success so far. 

In India, Gandhi Ji^ tried to spread the philosophy of non-violence and 

was successful to a great extent, but it remained among the Indians for the life 

of Gandhi Ji and he himself was assassinated through violence. After Gandhi 

Ji, the violence during partition and three wars between India and Pakistan 

» 

negate the legacy of Gandhi Ji that Indians were following principles and 
philosophy of non-violence. Whoever was responsible for this violence and 
the wars are different issues. As far as a movement of non-violence of Bacha 
Khan in Lower Pakhtunkhwa is concerned, this also remained successful to 
some extent during the lifetime of Bacha Khan, but soon came to an end. 


^ Mohandas Karanichand Gandhi (1869-1948); also called Bapu (meaning father'). 
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Peace could be set up among them through the jirga system. Age-old 
enmities and disputes among the tribes can be settled on reasonable 
conditions, but for the fulfilment of this purpose, a leader of Bacha Khan's 
stature would be required. 

Bacha Khan, who devoted his whole life for social service and the 
improvement of Pakhtun society, was a great preacher of non-violence. He 
was a Khudai Khidmaigar; he was true to himself and to the nation; and he 
was a selfless worker for the good of humanity. He was also, brave and bold 
and a courageous and resolute-minded person. His teachings for the Khudai 
Khidmalgars were as follows: Whatever you say do it practically* Don't be 
involved in groupings. Don't be involved in court cases. Don't pursue 
enmities. Do not be cruel and a tyrant. Whoever harms you, reciprocate by 
doing good to him. Create good conduct, good character and good habits in 
yourselves. Always help and join the oppressed. Always tell the truth. 
Avoid evil, sin malefaction and wickedness. Always be clean, pure and 
chaste. 

For him, these were the qualities of a true Khudai Khidmatgar, He 
disliked hypocrisy, so first of all, he became a true Khudai Khidmatgar, and 
then he invited Pakhtuns to become like him. Because these characteristics, 
to some extent,^ are naturally present in true Pakhtuns, a great many people 
responded to Bacha Khan's invitation and became Khudai Khidmalgars, If 
. this fact is recognized and kept to the forefront of thinking, then it would not 
be impossible for the Pakhtuns to change their life style once again. The 
movement of Khudai Khidmatgari proved it practically by their avoidance of 
any sort of violence during the British rule; so much so that Bacha Khan's 
ribs were broken at Mir Wais Ghundai near Mardan when he was kicked in 
the chest. The person involved in this brutal act (called Khushdal) was 
afterwards he was forgiven, though it would hav been easy for the Zalmai 
Pakhtuns to take revenge. 

* It is worth noting that the Zalmai Pakhtun Organization was formed by 
Ghani Khan. It was a company of Pakhtun youth willing to fight for the 
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cause. When the Organization was formed, Bacha Khan was initially 
opposed to it; he was very angry about its formation and seriously scolded 
Ghani Khan, However, Bacha Khan agreed to the Organization's formation 
when Ghani Khan explained that its purpose was to stop Government agents 
from climbing on to the stage to cause disruption or harm the leaders. Their 
task was- to keep discipline among the participants at the public rallies and 

t 

gatherings. 

Bacha Khan always laid stress upon becoming a true Khudai 
Khidmatgar. In one of his speeches he said; 

“I have come here today to make you understand the true meaning of 
Khudai Khidmatgari. 'Aftw tfiis there should be only ten pereons with me 
but they would not be the Khudai Khidmalgars just by name. Khudai 
Khidihatgais arc such an army, in which every one could not be recruited. 

It’s not an army like the British Army in which everybody could be 
enlisted. There is no distinction of good and bad in the British Army, but 
ours is an army of God. Only the pious can join who are able to abstain 
fiom all kinds of evils. This is my conviction (imdn) that the salvation of 
Pakhtuns is in this type of Khudai Khidmatgari.” 

Bacha Khan described the criterion for a Khudai Khidmatgar as follows; 

‘Tins is a must fw a Khudai Khidmatgar first of aU that he sit alone in a 
place, where there is only ium and God and ask himself, keeping in mind 
the presence of Almighty Allah, that the characteristics which I have 
explained above, he accepts or not. Apparently you can deceive me and 
yourself but deceiving God is iti^ssible, becau.se Allah knows the 
affairs of our hearts. Na oiice or twice but ask your heart again and again 
if your heart stjggests that the task is too difficult it is better you should 

abstain. 
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Now I inform you that the Congress has decided in Bombay that either 
the government accepts our demands or we start a war of patience. So 
you clearly understand that this war of ours would be diffeent from the 
former one. It wouldn't be on the previous lines where there was too 
much harm. There would be no holdings of emergency public meetings/' 

Bacha Khan said, 

’’Non-violence has nearly ba:ome my religion. I yielded to the ahinsa of 
Gandhi Ji before this too. But after the exemplary success of this 
experience in my province, I have wholeheartedly become a supporter of 
non-violence. God willing, the people of my province will never look to 
violence ag^n. Possibly I might become unsuccessfiH and a hell of 
violence is started in my province—if this occurrs, then I will resign with 
patience, but with it no change in my belief will occur, because non¬ 
violence is the better way and the people of my province need it the most. 

These are the words in which Bacha Khan himself stated his belief in 
non-violence and he was so clear about it that no further explanation is 
needed in this regard. 

There can be no doubt that Bacha Khan had taken the philosophy of non¬ 
violence from Gandhi Ji, as he himself has confessed, but in the end he went 
much further ahead with it The stalwarts of Congress, who were the near 
and dear of Gandhi Ji, could not follow non-violence as vehemently as Bacha 
Khan did, as was acknowledged by all those involved in the Congress at that 
time, Gandhi Ji himself had also admitted it. 

' When World War II started in 1939, the All India Congress Committee 
anonymously announced to support the British in the war, but Gandhi Ji 
opposed the war and helping the British he thought to be against the 


principles of his ahinsa. On this occasion, Bacha Khan was the only person 
who supported Gandhi Ji and resigned from the Congress. Gandhi Ji was so 
impressed by this that he wrote in his newspaper, 

"... all members of the wcaldng committee of Congress have slipped 
away fiom their beliefs but only Bacha Khan remained firm on it like a 
mountain." 

Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru thought of Gandhi Ji as his guru and would 
always call him "Bapu Ji", and would never say anything against the volition 
of Gandhi Ji. Nehru also confessed that, 

"After Gandhi Ji, only Abdul Ghaffar Khan is the person who believes 

non-violence as his dharma and does not abandon his principles in any 

* 

circumstances. He, in this regard, is the true follower of Gandhi Ji and no 
one amongst us. can compete with him." 

Bacha Khan thought that non-violence was the only solution to the 
problems of Pakhtuns. The Pakhiun nation is thousands of years old. Peace 
among them was usually established through the jirga, the traditional council 
of elders. The jirga has resolved old enmities and has always been an 
effective institution of the culture of Pakhtunwali. Though the fact cannot be 
denied that Pakhtuns are a martial and warrior nation and have always had 
feuds among themselves, the institution of the Jirga has its rules and 
regulations for keeping peace among the different tribes. This culture was 
only disturbed when foreign forces interfered in it. Before the British, peace 
existed among the tribes, but with the imposition of British law, a clash 
started not only with the rulers but also among the clans. This resulted in 
chaos in Pakhtun society. The British policies of settlement of land and 
registration and allotment of common land and property to their blue-eyed 
favourites gave birth to feuds among the tribes and families. This was the 
divide and rule policy of the British and rivalries and enmities started in 
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society. The age old process of keeping peace in the nation became 
ineffective. The weak and wicked would take cases to the courts of British 
law instead of to theytrgn. The British law was in stark contrast to the laws 
of Pashto and a chaotic situation arose in the settled districts of Pakhtunkhwa. 
In the independent tribal areas, war with the British forces was going on in 
different locations. The British Empire was unhappy with the situation 
because it was a war arena. However, in the settled districts the situation was 
different. Peaceful demonstrations would be fired on and scores of people 
sent to jails. 

% 

It was against this background that the great Bacha Khan started his 
movement for the social transformation of Pakhtuns. First he formed the 
"Anjuman-i-Islahui Afghana" and afterwards the historic movement of the 
Khudai Khidmatgars. In the beginning it had no political designs except for 
social reform of society, but it turned into a freedom movement and 
ultimately merged with the Indian National Congress. 

The movement served the nation in all spheres of cultural life, and 
brought political awareness among the people. It served the Pashto language 
and literature and established new schools of thought in literary traditions. 
When Bacha Khan was inspired by Gandhi Ji regarding the philosophy of 
non-violence, he dedicated his whole life to teaching its principles to the 

Pakhtuns. 

He started the movement for spreading non-violence in the lower 
Pakhtunkhwa, and experienced a great deal of success. It was considered to 
be a wonder of Bacha Khan, that the restless Pakhtuns welcomed his 
invitation on a large scale. Pakhtuns threw away weapons and carried on the 
freedom movement in a civilized political way. This encouraged and 
strengthened Bacha Khan. They would take out peaceful processions; the 
British would provoke them but they would remain peaceful and stick to the 
principles taught by Bacha Khan. In Qissa Khwani Bazaar, Bazaar-i-Kalan in 
Peshawar city, in Takkar, Hati Khel. Kohat and Bannu, some savage violence 
was done by the forces, but Bacha Khan kept to his mission of non-violence. 
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He wae given *e tite of ■Sarhedi Gandhi’. Takhr-i-Afghan and 
■Badshah Khan' but became more popular by the name of 'Bacha Khan. ,s 
dream of a united and non-violent India did not come true He was much 
disheartened by the partUon of India. It is t» his credit, lha, dnrmg p«uon 

there was less violence in his province than in the rest of India and other 

* 

provinces of Pakistan, 


When Pakistan came into existence, the same atrocities contmued and 
Bacha Khan was tortured in the new bom country. He wa-s called a traitor 
and barred from political activities. If the incident at Baharha is kept m min 
in which hundreds of innocent Pakhtuns were mercilessly/ 
independence then one has to say that "it takes two to maHe a quarrel or 

requires two hands to clap". 


Non-violence is the most civilized way and can be practiced in a 
civilized society and with civilized people alone. You cannot practice it m 
r„S«g tL heas.. One can play a gah. of fm,tb.l. with piayct. who 
kuow the game, bui you cannot play any game with a person who doesnt 
tarow the game. The BtlUsh. at that lime though cntel. bas,ca% were a 
civilized naUon; they euuld be impressed by nun-vrolenee. It ts very 
different, however, when people consider non-violence to be cowardice. 

Bm political traditions of Pakistan are full of violence. Dr. Khan Sahib 
me elder brother of Bacha Khan was assassinated, his nearest fnend Abdul 
Samad Khan Achakzaii, who himself was a great preacher of non-vtolence 
was also killed, but Bacha Khan did hot budge a paAicle from pn^ P 
of re,u-violence. Bacha Khan carried on his mission -f “ 

atmosphere of war. in a situation where always the condtuons were, as the 

quatrain of the late Khyber Afridi says. 


« The Babarha Massacre. 12*^ August. 1948. A mosque in Babarfu> (Charsadda) was 
attacked and many Pakhtun were killed or injured. 
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I know the way you excite the congregation. 

I 

it’s not the matter of war but you instigate it, O my rival! 

You know well that 1 am a Pakhtun from Khyber, 
why then are you creating circumstances like Aurang. the Mughal King. 

i 

The situation came to a point that a clash seemed inevitable. The followers 
of Bacha Khan were cornered and driven to the wall where there remained no 
alternative but violence, and the poet disciple of Bacha Khan came to the 
conclusion that, 

j\ J ^^ J 


9 j L i i jj 5 

But Bacha Khan emphasized non-violence and in this way protected the 
settled area Pakhtuns from a disaster. In the tribal areas, Haji Sahib 
Turangzai, the Faqir of Api and other freedom fighters were active in an 
armed struggle against the British forces. 


Now, if the issue is about peace among Pakhtuns alone, then there are 
simple and easy ways for it. but if they are continuously falling prey to 
foreign aggression and are victims of violence for no solid reason, then it is 
beyond one’s understanding as to how an atmosphere of peace and non¬ 
violence could be created on their soil* 

However the term "terrorism" and the conditions of war against 
terrorism are different. ’ The Pakhtuns are living in an area whose strategic 
value is very significant. The Great Game between the then super-powers 
was fought there, and now the "war against terrorism" is being fought on their 
land. The players of the Great Game neglected the psyche of the Pakhtuns. 
and now the government and international forces are also neglecting the 
traditions and psychology of the people. Anthropologists have carried out 
research on the people for years and have published their research.’ tel, once 
more international forces are using their power to dominate the Pakhtuns, 
rather than taking them into their confidence through dialogue and the Jija. 
'This is certainly not in favour of peace, because "violence begets violence. 

It is said that the terrorists have taken refuge in the country of the 
Pakhtuns and that force is being used to punish or eliminate them, but this 
logic seems invalid. If Pakhtuns could defeat the British Empire "on which 
the sun would never set" (now it doesn’t rise in it), or if they are capable of 
defeating another super power like the USSR (now simply "Russia"), then 
how are they unable to extradite a hand full of foreigner terrorists from their 
land? 'The conditions are that they should be taken into confidence properly 

according to their customs. 

Pakhtuns are a simple and straight-forward nation that believes in 
sincerity and honesty. There is a proverb about them that says, "A Pakhtun is 
like a lamb: if pulled by force towads heaven he will resist, but if taken with 

love to hell, he will go with you happily." 

Now coming to the question asked in the sub-heading: "can non-violence 
can defeat violence and terrorism," I would say "yes". It is possible that non- 
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violence can defeat violent minds and terrorism, but the term violence must 
be explained in its true sense and meaning, and Pakhtuns must be taught and 
properly educated about terrorism- 

n 

If some anti-Pakhtun elements create misunderstandings about Pakhtuns 
for their own vested interests or want to level their old scores by giving false 
impressions or want to get benefits from the international community, they 
their propaganda against the Pakhtuns is that terrorists are sponsored and 
given shelter by them, then proper research should be done concerning the 

accusations. 

Yes! 1 do agree that non-violence can defeat the violent minds and I would 
like to suggest that proper inquiries and unbiased investigations should be made 
through independent sources so that bombing of marriage processions, of 
gatherings for the ceremordes of circumcisions, of children playing football and 
meetings of the jirga elders can be avoided. Can this forgotten or forgiven? 
Investigate properly, where do the terrorists come from? Who is supporting and 
financing them? If they are hiding in Pakhtun areas, then those particular areas 
should be properly located. BUnd bombing is inhuman and non-violence cannot 
work in inhumanity. If Pakhtuns are dragged into the war of others and are 
made scapegoats, it is injustice and injustice is tyranny and the same question 

will arise: 

* 

"Can injustice and peace happen at the same time? You decide." 

' Because oppression is cruelty, tolerating cruelty is said to be crueller 
than cruelty itself. Ghani Khan writes in his book "The Pakhtuns"; 
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"The Pakhtun has a tender heart but tries to hide it under a rough and 
gruff exterior. His father and mother try to inure him to the hardness of 
their own lives! The eyes of the dove are lovely," they tell him," but the 
air is made for the hawk. So cover your dove like eyes and grow claws.'' 

Non-violence is a civilized way which can only rouse conscientious 
minds. Unconscienlious minds are dead minds, whether those are the minds 
of terrorists or the minds of the chastisers. As far as Pakhtuns are concerned 
the legendary Pashto sihger Khayal Muhammad would say: 

aJ A> Lo aJ J-b 
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Pakhtuns’ Struggle for Constitutional 
Governance and Civil Rights in 

Pakistan 


As an iniroduclion to the Pakhiuns* struggle for constitutional 
governance and civil rights in Pakistan, it is helpful to look at briefly ut the 
historical background of the people and democratic nature of their society. 
This will help understanding of the people, their natural tendencies and love 

for democracy, 

Pakhtuns are a freedom-loving nation and have always dwelt in the 
democratic culture of PakhtunwalL This culture of Pakhumwali has its own 
typical rules and laws, which are reflective of the Pakhtun nature. They are a 
democratic people. Every one has the same rights and privileges; no one is 
superior to another. To a great extent, they are individualistic, but they also 
respect Pakhtimwali. The laws of Pakhtunwaii are imposed through the 
Deviation from the laws of the jirga is almost impossible for Pakhtuns 
meaning, therefore, that the /iVgcj is the most important institution of 

Pakhtunwaii. 

■ 

jirga is a council of those elders who are chosen by the people, but it 
is different in nature and formation to a parliament or assembly. In an 
assembly, the members represent a specific party or group. In contrast every 
member of a jirga is free and independent and represents no one. This 
independence means that its members cannot be corrupted in any way, 
Pakhtunwaii is like an unwritten constitution. Its decisions depend upon the 
traditions, called narkh: 

Pakhtuns have a very ancient history, as old as the institution of jirga. In 
Pakhtunwaii every member has an equal status. Everyone s rights and 
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privileges are protected by the jirga. The most significant of these privileges, 
is the right of each Pakhtun to keep his honour. 

TTie system of jirga and Pakhtunwaii is monitored and supported by the 
family (khandan), brotherhood {wrorwali)^ cousins hip {tarburwaVi)^ distant 
relations {azizwali), co-village {kaliwali), tribe (khel) and nation {qamwaU). 
That's why no member of the jirga can go against the settled rules. Neither is 
any member capable of breaking any law set by the jirga. Following 
centuries of upbringing within the jirga system, every Pakhtun has a high 
' regard for the laws of the jirga. He knows that he has to care for his own 
rights as well as the rights of others, and to often fight voluntarily for the 
rights of others. 

The Mughals first disturbed the system of Pakhtunwaii. After 
estabiishing their kingdom, they ruled only in the urban areas while Pakhtuns 
lived in the mountainous rural areas which remained independent and free. 
Except for Peshawar City and Kabul, the Pakhtun regions were not brought 
under the Mughal monarchy. Mughal kings tried their best to subdue the 
Pakhtuns, but to no avail. King Akbar the Great lost one of hts dearest 
courtiers Birbal in this attempt, but could not vanquish the Pakhtuns, Pir 
Roshan and Bayazid Ansari started movements against Akbar which 
continued till the time of Shah Jahan, 

After becoming Muslims, Pakhtuns have always supported Islamic 
sharia because Islamic sharia is very near to the laws of Pashto. That is why 
they supported Aurangzeb in the war of succession, but when the hypocrisy 
of Aurangzeb was revealed to them, they were the first to start resistance 
against him in the subcontinent. Khushal Khan Khattak, Aimal Khan 
Momand and Darya Khan Afridi were the leaders who shook the foundations 
of the Mughal Empire. Mirwais Khan Ghilji fought the Persians for this 


Maheshdas Bhat (1528-1586), called 'Raja Birbaf was the wazir-e azjum (Grand 
Vizier) of the Mughal court in the time of King Akbar. Raja Sirbal died in the battle 
of Malandari Pass, attempting to quell unrest amongst the Pakhtun (Afghan) tribes in 
Northwest India. His death was reportedly caused by treachery. 
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reason and became the first ever Pakhtun to lay the foundations of 
Afghanistan, but the real founder of modem Afghanistan was Ahmad Shah 
Durrani who was chosen as king by ajirga. 

When the Sikhs occupied Peshawar for thirty years, they could not rule 
the Pakhtuns outside the city wail.^^ The Sikhs were followed by the British, 
who faced a very severe resistance from the Pakhtuns. The British occupied 
the Pakhtun area in 1849 and made it a part of their Indian Empire. 
Originally the north-west was included in the Punjab Province, but as a part 
of British administrative changes Lord Curzon (1859-1925; Viceroy of India 
1898-1905) separated it from Punjab in 1901 and gave it the name North 
West Frontier Province (NWFP). 

The Asian sub-continent was called the Indian sub-continent prior 1947, 
when it was partitioned into two independent sovereignities, that is Pakistan 
and India. ,\fter 1970 it was further divided and now' consists of three 
countries; Pakistan, India and Bangladesh. Pakhtuns in the sub-continent 
form a majority of the NAVFP. which was renamed Khyber Pakhtunkhwa in 
2010. However, prior to the British annexation, historically and 
geographically this province was not a part of the sub-continent but rathei 

part of Central Asia, 

"This province was called the "Frontier"—and this is very significant 
because those were the days when the .sun never set on the British 
Empire; it had scores of Fiontiers. However, this frontier was picked for 
the singular honour of being called "the Frontier" because this was where 
the British lion faced the Russian hear. It was the intention of the British 
Government to emphasise its importance, and to let every Englishman 
know that this is the most important, crucial and strategic Frontier of the 


^ Peshawar was captured by Maharaja Ranjil Singh in 1818, but was not annexed by 
the Sikh Empire until 1834. It remained in Sikh hands until the British occupation in 

1849. 
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British Empire. In order to ensure its proper defence, it was kept out of 

the so<alled benevolence of British policy in India but administered 

through political officers—with no laws, no rights and no privilege!;— 

■ with their eyes on the Russian ihreaL The British kept Afghanistan as a 

buffer state, followed by the tribal areas, followed by the agencies as the 

% 

third line of defence. After that came the settled districts. They were 

denied the benefit of the Montagu Chelmsford Refcaim;'* and when the ' 

Simon Commission^^^ came. Sir John also agreed with' those who had 

gone before him and said, "This province is like gun powder, any 

■introduction of reforms would act as a matchstick," The people of the 

•• 

province and the tribal areas never accepted British occupation, and 

40 

consistently struggled for their liberty and freedom" 

% 

In 1901, the province of the North West Frontier was created as the 11th 
province of India, but it was not given full status, for which the Pakhtuns 
struggled hard and relentlessly. There could be found no valley in the 
Pakhtun area where the blood of the people was not shed by the British Army. 
In the settled districts of the NWFP the movement was carried on in a nom 
violent way, but the people were tortured and jailed. In 1930, there were as 
many as 15,000 political prisoners in jails. Pakhtuns would hold peaceful 
demonstrations for civil rights but would be fired upon by government forces. 


The Moniagu-Chelmsford Reforms were brought in by the British Government in 
India to introduce self-governing institutions gradually to India. The reforms take 
their name from Edwin Samuel Montagu, the Secretary of State for India between 
1917 and 1922 ar^ Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of India between 1916 and 1921. The 
reforms formed the basis of the Government of India Act 1919. 

The Indian Statutory Commission was a group of seven British Members of 
Parliament that had been dispatched to India in 1927 to study constitutional reform. 
It was commonly referred to as the Simon Commission after its chairman. Sir John 
Simon. 

From the written statement made by Khan Abdul Wali Khan in the Supreme Court 
of Pakistan. 
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The massacre in the Qissa Khawani Bazar in Peshawar city (on April 23"^ 
1930) is still remembered every year as is the sacrifice of the lives of those 
who were either shot or crushed by the armed forces. Such is the case of the 

I 

other peaceful rallies which were fired on in different cities and towns of the 
province. In Mardan district, in the village Tukker, in Kohat, in Hati Khel in 
Bannu, Utmanzai, Charsadda. Bazar-i-Kalan in Peshawar City and many 
other places where peaceful rallies and demonstrations of the people were 
fired upon because of their demand for civil rights and constitutional 
governance like the rest of the provinces of India. In Hazara at Haripur there 
is a graveyard of all those prisoners who were put behind bars and gave their 
lives languishing in jail. This is a testimony to the courage and zeal of the 
people who struggled for their rights. 

As a result of these sacrifices the people achieved provincial autonomy. 
It is said that the Frontier Province was not given to the people as a gift, but it 
was grabbed from the British. Ultimately under the Government of India Act 
of 1935, the NWFP became the 11 th province in India. Equal rights and legal 
and constitutional benefits were given to the people in the same way as the 
other provinces. The Provincial Assembly started functioning until the 
departure of the British in 1947. It all came after a very hard struggle by the 
Pakhtuns. In this way. from 1901 to 1935, the people persistently struggled 
for con.stitutional governance. 

Pakhtuns were in the forefront of the freedom movement, but after 
Pakistan came into existence the same British laws remained in practice for 
several decades. In some ways it was felt to be a change for the worse. The 
Frontier Crime Regulation (FCR) became a blacker law than it was in the 
times of British rule. The people struggled hard to change it, but no solution 
has so far been found. One aspect of the recent unrest among the tribal 
Pakhtuns is the FCR. 

As one issue gives birth to another one, this constitutional and 
governance problem resulted in many other political and cultural crises. The 
present extremist religious attitude of the people seems to be as a result of 
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these unjust and-inhuman laws. Reaction to these laws started in the very . 
beginning of its introduction in 1848; continuous fighting with Bntish troops, 
and later on with the Pakistan army, was the result of these laws. The 
government had only one solution to this problem which was in the forrn of 
bribing the religious mullahs and giving them importance overjirga memters 
and rmiiks (traditional leaders in Pakhiun society). There were malih, 
chosen by the government as their touts, who had no interest in solving the 
problems of the community. As the people had no common leader who 
would speak for the people, different tribes would revolt instead of trying 

negotiations and dialogue* 

In the settled areas the situation was different to that of the tribal areas, 
although liaison took place between the two areas on political and tribal 
issues. In the settled districts people were forced to obey state laws even 
though these were in stark contrast to the laws of Pakhtunwali. The peop e 
would prefer their problems to be solved through njirga but the police wou 
intervene in the issue unnecessarily which would force the offender as well as 
the offended to abscond and take refuge in the tribal areas where they would 
thus become a imfrur (someone in hiding) and a dacoit (robber) and thus a 
challenge for law and order. This situation caused the people to keep away 
from acquiring education and the majority became ignorant, uneducated and 

superstitious* 

Against this background, and in response to this situation, one man in the 
settled areas volunteered to educate the Pakhtuns. He started a movement for 
the social welfare of his people by forming an organization by the name 
“Anjuman-i-Islahul Afghana" meaning the •organizaUon for the improvement 
of Afghans'. The name of this person was Abdul Ghaffar Khan who was 
himself a Khan and a son of a local landlord. Ghaffar Khan became famous 
under the name of "Bacha Khan". He would play a significant role m the 
freedom movement of India and Pakistan* 

The NWFP was treated differently by the British in comparison to the 
rest of India. Constitutidnal benevolences were given to other provinces 
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while Pakhtuns were kept deprived of these benefits because of their so-called 
special status, where prevailed a state of emergency. Pakhtuns were not 
allowed to take part in Indian politics. Bacha Khan organized Pakhtuns for 
the social welfare of their community. This organization later on turned into 

i|« 

Surakh Posh Tahreek (Red Shirt Movement), which was ultimately merged 
into the Indian National Congress and carried out their movement from the 
platform of Congress. 

In 1947 when Pakistan came into being, Bacha Khan and his party 
showed their loyalty to the new bom state, but the attitude of the ruling 
Muslim League forced Bacha Khan to part ways with it. The very first 
unconstitutional step was taken by the Governor General of the newly born 
country, when he dissolved the government of Dr. Khan Sahib,*' who had the 
majority of seats in the NWFP Provincial Assembly, Dr. Khan Sahib had the 
support of thirty-three members in a house of fifty. He was unconstitutionally 
dismissed and Khan Abdul Qayum was asked to form the ministry with the 
support of only seventeen members. This was the start of the newly bom 
country. They had to go a long way ahead for their rights and constitutional 
governance. 

When Pakistan came into being, most of the Pakhtuns were happy to 
have a new country, where there would be rule of law and they would enjoy 
constitutional governance, and freedom and democracy. They tolerated the 
first undemocratic and unlawful step, understanding that the new state was 
aiming for democratic practices as the founder of the nation promised in his 
speeches. The Pakhtuns in opposition cooperated with the government. The 
staunch opponent of the partition of India and leader of the Khudai 
Khidmatgar Movement. Bacha Khan made a speech in the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly after taking oath of allegiance as a member in March 
1948. On 5th March 1948, Bacha Khan in his maiden speech said that when 
Pakistan had come into existence, the old disputes were over even though he 
.had been against the partition of India. However, the ruling Muslim League 
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Khan Abdut Jabbar Khan (1882-1958) popularly known as Dr. Khan Sahib. 


leaders created misunderstandings between Qaid-i-Azam and Bacha Khan 
through palace intrigues, particuEarly by the Muslim League leaders of the 
NWFP, This campaign was carried on by State-controlled media and through 
the pseudo-intellectuals and continued until recent times* For example, Syed 
Abdul Quddus writes in his book "The Pakhtuns”: 

"Dr. Khan Sahib* who was the Chief Minister of the pro\ince at the time, 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to the new state of Fakistaii, of 
which the Frontier piovirtce was now a part, and his brother Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan continued to agitate desperately for Pakhtunistan. Both of 
them were convicted.of disloyalty and imprisoned by the Pakistan 
GovemmenL The Frontier province elected a new government, which by 
its policies and achievements proved to be more patriotic than any foreign 
observer could have expected." 

Syed Abdul Quddus does not mention the court of law in which they 
w'ere tried and sentenced and nor the elections through which the new 
government was elected, while the fact is that Abdul Ghaffar Khan had taken 
the oath in 1948 and Dr. Khan Sahib served the new Stale of Pakistan as its 
Chief Minister during the 'one unit' time when West and East were united, 
Khan Abdul Wall Khan once raised the question like this: 

”A very simple but most pertinent question can be asked—What is there 
in Pakistan that Qayyum Khan has accepted which Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
has not?" 

Bacha Khan and his party continued their struggle for democratic and 
constitutional governance in the Province, but the then leader of the Muslim 
League and Chief Minister, Khan Abdul Qayum Khan, diciatorially blocked 


The Pathans, Syed Abdul Quddus, published by Ferozsons (Pvl.) Ltd., 1987 
Lahore, page 233* 
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every way for them* Peaceful demonstrations of the Red Shirts were fired 

upon and hundreds of innocent people were killed by the police. The leaders 

were arrested, and put behind bars. Their movable and immovable property 

« 

was confiscated* 

Bacha Khan formed a political Party under which the Khudai 
Khidmatgars and Red Shirts continued their struggle for democracy and civil 
rights, but were not allowed to struggle for their constitutional and democratic 
privileges. Because of their previous affiliation with Congress, they were 
called traitors and were denied a part in the mainstream of Pakistan politics. 
This behavior of the ruling Muslim League forced them to either quit politics 
or go into exile in neighboring Afghanistan, Bacha Khan ultimately migrated 
to Afghanistan and spent the rest of his life in exile. He only returned to 
Pakistan when Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto became the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. Bacha Khan offered the Prime Minister his support, but it was 

rejected. 

The struggle for democracy and civil rights of Pakhtuns in particular and 
the people of Pakistan in general was now the responsibility of the successors 
of Bacha Khan. Wait Khan became the political heir of his father who, along 
with the progressive Pakistani political personalities and an alliance of other 
parties, formed the National Awami Party (NAP). The parties which merged 
into a single party which could claim to have a national character were the 
Azad Pakistan Party from the Punjab, led by Mian Iftikhar ud Din, and Mian 
Mahmud A.H. Qasuri; the Sind Mahaz, led by Mr. G. M. Syed and Sheikh 
Abdul Majid Sindhi; the Sindh Hari Committee, led by Mr. Haider Bakhsh 
Jatoi; the Wror Pakhtun of Baluchistan, led by Abdul Samad Achakzai, and 
Muhammad Hashim Ghilzai; the Usthman Gul. also of Baluchistan, led by 
Shahzada Abdul Karim, and Mir Ghaus Bakhsh Bizanjo; and Khudai 
Khidmatgar from the NWFP, led by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan. 

' The new NAP party worked for the restoration of democracy and 
struggled against the One Unit, because it was causing the East to stand 
against the West. The party was banned, but only the Pakhtun leaden; were 
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sent to jail and termed as traitors. This attitude of the government towards 
Pakhtuns pushed them together under nationalist leadership. 

Its president was Mawlana Bashani (1880-1976) of the then East 
Pakistan. Along with the leaders of the oppressed people of other provinces, 
Wall Khan continued his struggle for provincial autonomy and the rule of 
democracy under this party. The result was his confinement to jail for a long 
time. Pakhtuns under his political leadership struggled hard for the 
restoration of democracy and other human rights in the province, while the 
Pakhtuns of Baluchistan were united under the leadership of Abdul Samad 
Khan Achakzai (1907-1973), the old companion of Bacha Khan, for the sanae 
purpose. During the ten long years of Field Marshal Ayub Khan's rule, 
these leaders spent most of their lives in jail as prisoners of conscience. After 
Ayub Khan, came another army general, Yahya Khan and Pakistan 
disintegrated further because power was not given to the winning party in the 
general elections. East Pakistan became Bangladesh in 1971. 

Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto became the prime minister of the remaining West 
Pakistan/’ Though Bhutto restored democracy in the early days of his 
premiership and lifted the ban from the NAP, at last he too bec^e 
intoxicated by power and started fascist tactics to prolong his rule. This 
resulted in a country wide agitation and the Pakhtuns were again in the 
forefront of this movement. Mr. Bhutto banned the National Awami Party 
and put Wall Khan and his companions behind bars. They were tried for 
treason and a special tribunal was formed to punish them for their crime ot 
their vLs for democratic rule. Many Pakhtuns migrated to 
Afghanistan while others were united under the leadersh p of Mrs. Nasim 


« Muhammad Ayub Khan (1907-1974).was the second President of Pakistan (1958- 

«Tgha Muhammad Yahya Khan (1917-1980) was the third President of Pakistan 
from 1969 to 1971. following the resignation of Ayub Khan. 

” Zulfikar Ali Bhutto (1928-1979) was the fourth President of Pakistan from 1971 W 
197?, and the ninth Prime Minister from 1973 to 1977. He was the founder of the 

Pakistan Peoples Party (PPP). 
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WaJi Khan who formed another political party, the National Democratic Party 
(NDP). The party struggled along with the other political parties of Pakistan 
and Mr. Bhutto was dismissed as prime npnister by the intervention of the 
army, and was ultimately hanged. Now the problem was how to get rid of the 
army general once more. 

When the then USSR invaded Afghanistan (December 1979) and a new 

era of struggle started for the independence of the Afghans from Russian 

occupation. The Russian invasion of Afghanistan directly affected Pakistan: 

its political atmosphere in general and Pakhtuns' political and socio-economic 

condition in particular. Pakhtuns were both struggling for the restoration of 

democracy in Pakistan and helping the Afghan Mujahideen to free their 

country. But they were more concerned about the politics in Pakistan. 

General Zia ul Haq in a way had obliged them by freeing their leaders from 

jail and also some other acts of the general were acceptable to them as 

compared to the rule of Z. A. Bhutto. All the exiled leaders and intellectuals 

were allowed to return to the country and false criminal cases registered 

against them by Bhutto were withdrawn. This was the reason that they did 

not resist the army rule in the early days, but when Zia ul Haq tried to 

discourage the political process and held non party elections to prolong his 

martial law, then once again the Pakhtuns rose to resist and started a 

movement for human, political and civil rights. The Movement for the 

Restoration of Democracy (MRD) was formed in 1981 which was a national 

political movement but was mostly led by Pakhtuns. 

« 

Zia was followed by the interim government of Ghulam Ishaq Khan^^ 
who was a Pakhtun and he held general elections according to constitutional 
obligations. Benazir Bhutto^* became the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 


^ General Muhammad Zia-ul-Haq (1924-1988) was the sixth President of Pakistan 
frdm July 1977 to hi.s death in August 1988. 

Ghulam Ishaq Khan (1915-2006) was the seventh President of Pakistan from 1988- 
1993. 

Benazir Bhutto (1953-2007) was twice Prime Minister of Pakistan (1988-1990 and 
1993-1996). 
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achieving a majority of seats in the national assembly. She was supported by 
the Pakhtuns which also was the case with Mr. Nawaz Sharif. Both the 
governments were dismissed by the President due to corruption and 
malpractice of governance and once again martial law was promulgated in the 
country. In October 1999, General Musharraf^ became the chief executive of 
the country. In the capacity of President and got himself elected through the 
king party, the Muslim Uague. After becoming President, General 
Musharraf also became power intoxicated and could not tolerate any other 
authority in the country. When some of his undemocratic and unlawful acts 
were challenged and annulled through the suo moto action of the Chief 
Justice Mr. Iftikhar Chaudhary a new judicial crisis erupted in the country, 
especially when President Musharraf deposed the Chief Justice through a 
presidential order. Because of the way the Chief Justice was treated and 
threatened by the government, a very strong wave of unrest was created 
among the legal community of the country. 

It is worth noting that most of the present day lawyers of the courts are 
former students and student leaders who had always risen against dictatorial 
governance in the country. Among the Pakhtun student leaders, the former 
presidents of the Khyber Union are worth mentioning, as they have led the 
student community in demonstrations against dictatorial conditions. One 
former president of the Khyber Union of Islamia College University of 
Peshawar was Dr. Ashraf Adeel who had always taken serious and strong 
notice of undemocratic norms anywhere. As a teacher of the University of 
Peshawar Dr. Adeel has played a very effective rote in resistance movements 
of this sort. Through the platform of the Peshawar University Teachers 
Association (PUTA), Dr. Ashraf Adeel always raised his voice very strongly 
on all occasions. Mr. Afrasiab Khattak is the other example of a student 
leader who is now leading a Pakhtun nationalist Party in Pakistan. Qazi 


Mian Mohammad Nawaz Sharif (bom 1949) was twice elected as Prime Minister 
ofPakisian (1990-1993 and 1997-1999). 

™ General Pervez Mushanaf (bom 1943). was the tenth Prestdetu of Pakistan (2001- 
2008). 
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Anwer is a Pakhtun lawyer who has very actively taken part in these kinds of 
movements. Mr. Latif Afridi, a Pakhtun lawyer and nationalist leader, led the 
lawyers of the NWFP to the extent that he^stood in front of a police tank 
while the police tried to stop the lawyers’ demonstration and his legs were 
broken by the police car running over him. The courage shown by Mr. Latif 
Afridi refreshed the memory of the resistance of Bacha Khan against the 
British in the freedom movement in which his ribs were broken by the police 
who kicked him in the chest at Mir Wais Ghundai. 

During the agitation of the legal community of Pakistan against the 
dismissal of the Chief Justice, the continuity of demonstrations was at its 
highest in the lawyers of the Pakhtuns. After the house-arrest of Mr. Ahtizaz 
Ahsan, the struggle in other provinces of Pakistan had almost come to a 
standstill, while the demonstrations in NWFP had kept going on under the 
leadership Qazi Anwer Advocate and Barrister Bacha. another forn>er 
President of the Khyber Union, Islamia College, 

Political awareness among the Pakhtuns is greater, when compared to 
the rest of the provinces of the country. This may be because of the long 
history of their struggle for independence and their attachment to the poHlical 
forces that have been Fighting for provincial autonomy. In 1970 they were 
the only people who supported Sheikh Mujeeb ur Rahman of the Aw^ami 
League, whose party had the majority of seats in the general elections and 
who wanted to call the meeting of its first session in Dhaka. When Mr. 
Bhutto threatened to break the legs of all members of all the political parties 
who went to that meeting, only the Pakhtuns nationalist groups dared to go to 
Dhaka to recognize the majority party. This act of the Pakhtun nationalists 
was termed as treachery on their part at that time, but when the country 
disintegrated in the process, then that step was termed right by political 
anylists. 

* 

When Mr. Bhutto became the civilian chief martial law administrator of 

the rest of Pakistan, it was strongly opposed by the Pakhtuns: however in the 

* 

process they ultimately joined the mainstream of political activity. After the 
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lifting of martial law, the NAP and the The Jamiat Ulema-e-Islam (Assembly 
of Islamic Clergy or JUl) formed coalition governments in the two provinces 
as they were the majority parties. Mawlana Mufti Mehmood became the 
Chief Minister of the NWFP, but although he had the majority in the House 
he resigned his office when the elected government in Baluchistan was 
removed and Governor’s rule was imposed for no solid reason. Mufti 
Mehmood resigned a.s a protest against this undemocratic step of the Federal 

Government 

The Pakhtuns were in stark opposition to the ruling Pakistan Peoples 
Party (PPP) Government, but cooperated with it voluntarily when the draft of 
the constitution was presented in the House. They voted in favour of the new 
constitution and for the first lime the country was given a true dernocratic 
constitution which later on changed through so many amendments in the 
Assembly. Voices against these unjustified amendments were raised by the 
Pakhtuns along with other political forces. 

Pakhtuns have played a pivotal role in the politics of Pakistan. In all the 
movements for democracy in' Pakistan, the Pakhtuns have remained in the 
forefront of these struggles. It is the third largest province of the country, but 
its. people have a vigilant political sense and intellect, and that's why 
throughout the history of Pakistani politics, only the Pakhtuns have remained 
in opposition because they believe in ideological politics while the rest of the 
parties play politics for power and to win elections alone. The process is still 
going on and whenever there is some undoing of the democratic process in 
Pakistan, the first to rise against it are often the Pakhtuns who would never 
compromise on constitutional governance and rule of law. 

In the recent past agitatiting lawyers in black coats proved their authority 
and stand on thith and justice. The lawyers’ movement was the first blow 
which shook the presidency of the ever-strong President Musharraf. It started 
on 9"' March, 2007 and reached its apex a year later. The force of this 
movement was felt across the world. When the Chief Justice of Pakistan s 
Supreme Court Iftikhar Mohammad Chaudhary was.removed from his 
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position through a presidential reference, the whole Pakistani nation stood 
behind the iron-strong leadership of lawyers, and spoke against President 
Musharraf. In this movement, Pakhiun'lawyers from the Frontier were 
always on the frontline. To name a few. Qazi Anwar, Barrister Bacha. Laiif 
Afridi and Athar Minallah are the leading Pakhtun lawyers from the Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa who rallied across the country to speak for justice and put an 
end to the rule of injustice and the dictatorial era. They pulled together 
hundreds of lawyers and thousands of people behind them to register their 
protest. They boycotted the court proceedings and held protest 
demonstrations until the Chief Justice Iftikhar Chaudhary was restored on his 
position. However, on 3"* November 2007, once again when the Chief Justice 
was removed and the constitution suspended, the lawyers in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa came on to the streets, this time with more power and with the 
suppon of the political partie.s. The nation, which mistrusted the leadership of 
politicians, united together under the vibrant leadership of lawyers in Khyber 
Pakhtunkhwa, These lawyers not only boycotted the courts and agitated in' 
the streets but also provided legal assistance to the deposed Chief Justice 
Iftikhar. Initially it was Qazi Anwar who assisted the lawyer's team to 
reinstate him on his position, followed by Athar Minallah who defended the 
case of Justice Iftikhar along with a group of lawyers. 

Despite a strong crackdown by the government on lawyers, they didn't 

budge even an inch from their position. The lawyers’ Pakhtun leaders. Qazi 

Anwar and Barrister Bacha, were put under house-arrest, and Latif Afridi 

(tribal leader and veteran lawyer) was beaten during a rally. But none of 

them and their hundreds of thousands of other colleagues and supporters 

could be distracted from their strong determination. It was these continuous 

agitations of the lawyers which compelled Musharraf not only to remove his 

military uniform but also to sort out a conciliatoi-y deal with the politicians- 

even opponents like Nawaz and Benazir. It was the first time Musharraf had 
* 

bowed down before the relentless pressure of the lawyers. Media, politicians, 
civil society and youth provided full support to this movement. President 

Musharraf had no way other than to conduct free and fair elections in the 
country. 
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The people cast their vote in support of an independent judiciary in the 
country and outrightly rejected pro-Musharraf political parties. Due to the 
relentless campaign of lawyers, the pro-Musharraf parties and politicians in 
the NWFP were thrown out of parliamenl through polling. The lawyers’ 
movement in the Frontier demanded no less than the resignation of President 
Musharraf and restoration of judiciary to pre-November 3'’’ positions. If we 
saw the rise of the ANP, PPP or Pakistan Muslim League-Nawaz (PML-N) 
in Khyber Pakhtunkhwa, one major reason was that the lawyers' movements 
gave them new life and energized them with a right cause and a stand for the 
independence of the judiciary and the struggle for democracy. 

Sometimes the lawyers committed unparliamentary acts, Mr. Khurshid 
Khan Advocate, a former President of Peshawar University Students Union, 
sprayed black paint on the face of Ahmad Raza Qasuri, who was siding with 
the government and pleading its case in the Supreme Court of Pakistan in the 
case of the Chief Justice Mr. Iftikhar Chaudhary, Blackening of the face is 
highly shameful for a person in Pakhiun culture. (A shameful act 
metaphorically is called 'the blackening of one's face'.) The siding of Ahmad 
Raza Qasuri with the government was a sii.,meful act in the mind of Mr. 
Khurshid Khan so he dared to spray black on his face. This act of his is in no 
way desirable and to some extent condemnable too, yet this unique way of 
recording protest against that undemocratic step of the government was - 
adopted. Mr. Khurshid suffered a lot because of this act. He was arrested 
and tortured by the police, but he stated that he was satisfied with what he 
did. 


Pakhtuns have always struggled for the restoration of democracy and the 
rule of taw in the country. Whenever a situation arises, the Pakhtuns rise first 
against it. They struggled hard for the restoration of the dismissed Judges of 
the Supreme Court. For example, when the protest rallies of the lawyers in 
the rest of the country stopped, the lawyers of the Peshawar High court Bar 
Association earned out daily protest rallies in Peshawar and demonstrated 
until the judges were finally restored on 16*^ March, 2(X)9. 
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The Mawlana and Ishq (Love) 
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jS\ vb Iai'j 


The news has come! Shams-i Tabriz is in Daimseus. 
If he is in Damascus, what morning will appear?^' 


* 


Mawlana JaJaluddin Balkhi, commonly known by the name of Mawlana 
Rum (or Rumi), has become a symbol of mystic love, and has attained the 
highest status in the type of love which only a few fortunate people can be 
said to have attained. This forerunner of lovers was bom in the Balkh 
province of Afghanistan. Balkh is the most notable place in the history of 
human civilization. It was an ancient Aryan city, called the cradle of culture 
and civilization. It was also the city of Zoroaster who preached the dual 
concept of good and evil as the basis of his religion. 

According to Rumi, the purity of goodness was alloyed with the dross of 
evil. This gold of goodness could only be purified with the sanctity of fire. 
Fire has the elements of both good and evil. In poetic symbolism this fire can 
be called the basic means or agent of the alchemy of the body. Fire also has 
many other properties but its basic property is heat. This heat is the basic 
agent or engine of the movement of life. Along with many other things, an 
alchemist first of all needs fire. The purpose of this alchemy is the 
purification of the souk In order to establish balance or equilibrium between 


^kshams-i-Tabrizi or Shams ahDin Mohammad (d. c. 1248) is recognized as the 
spiritual instructor of the poet Rumi (full name Mawlana Jalaluddin Muhammad 
Balkhi). Kami refers to Shams with great respect in his poetic collection, especially 
Diwuri’i Shums i Tabrizi (The Works of Shams of Tabriz). 
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the body and the soul, the murshid {Sufi saint or guide) first of all cleans the 
nafs (the carnal self) of the murid or sulik (student or initiate) with fire to 
remove all the dross from it exactly like an alchemist who burns away the 
dross froni the raw gold or gold ore. Similarly, the soul is purified of all 
blemishes with the fire of love, so that the evolutionary stages of the 
attainment of the necessary purification are crossed step by step: 

"Everything in the universe has evolved: gold is the metal that has 

evolved the furthest". 

That fire lit by Zoroaster in the fire temple of "Nowbahar" has been kept 
alight to this day by the devotees of fire. It has kept inspiring man in every 
age and this honour goes to Balkh. The Kushi'ns selected Balkh for the 
propagation of the Buddhism. They found suitable and conducive conditions 
there. With the advent of Islam in Central Asia, perhaps the Muslims also 
found suitable environment in Balkh for spiritual progress, Mazar-i-Sharif 
bear witness to this fact. 

Mawlana Jalaluddin Balkhi was bom in such a surrounding, and perhaps 
nature had also intended that a mysticism or mystic creed based on love should 
have its origin and propagation from there. Love teaches man how to turn the 
dust of human body into pure gold. Love is the acme of human potential and 
attainment. It prepares man for stepping on the throne and the chair. In the 
words of Rahman Baba, 

^ .Xi 4. ^ ^ >1J 

r 

The hand of intellect cannot reach heaven 
It is love that steps on the arsh (throne) and the chair. 

Love is the basic creed of the Sufi way of life. Love is the deepest 
human experience, and almost all human beings experience love in one way 
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or another For some, like Sufis it is the climax of human experience, while 
for other it is one among the many experiences of life. Poet philosopher 
Mohammad Iqbal (1877 - 1938) is of the opinion that, ishq flove) is that 

T 

power which can resolve those mysteries in one's life that defy rational 
understanding. He is right, because the immensity of love cannot be 
comprehended in any formal logic or utilitarian rational calculus, ishq is like 
a touchstone, which transforms raw metal in to gold. 

The philosopher's stone or touchstone that turns the base body into 
purified gold can be found in just one look of the beloved, as a Pashto iappa 
says; 

With your countenance, clay is transformed into gold 
If you gaze at me, I will become gold. 

Iqbal too refers to this sight of the beloved and has said, 

You need just one look of the beloved; your treatment lies nowhere else. 

Jaialuddin Balkhi was fortunate to find this philosopher's stone in the 
gaze of Shams-i Tabriz; otherwise the path of logic and philosophy that he 
was following like Plato and Aristotle before him, could have also taken him 
to the pinnacle of unity or ultimate union with reality. As nature had moulded 
him into a genius, he realized that this journey could not be curried on the 
light of intellect alone; he also needed the shoes of fire of love for it Abdul 
Hameed Momand says in this regard. 
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Had the love (madnestij not led me 
I would have gone distracted like Plato 


And as nature had perhaps intended the selection and perfection of a 
typical infallible guide in the way of love, Mawlana Rum was made the well- 

spring of love and wisdom. Love itself is a great wi.sdom, rather a well- 
spring of Wisdom. 

As the body attains perfection in three stages, love similarly has three 
stages. One is the raw form which is realized in tandem with .sexual desire, 
and as such is a mere mundane or metaphorical, unreal self which is 
engendered by beauty or human attractiveness. Although love itself creates 
beauty, here the possession of beauty is intended. The point here is the 
possession of a beloved with his / her consent. The force behind the sen.suous 
love is actually the force or attraction or the pull of beauty. This attraction 
compels a stern king like Babar to helplessly blush in front of an ordinary 
boy, Babary. Similarly the love between Sarmad Shahid and Abayi Chand 
turns into a timeless romance, and in the Ayaz and Mehmood legend, the king 
turns into the slave of a slave, similarly, in the higher selfless degree the same 
love is seen at another level among lovers like Lyla and Majnoon, Sherin and 
Farhad and Adam Durkho. etc. 

P 

It all depends on one's patience and forbearance. Those who can bear 
the heal of the fire of reality, like the Mawlana, can attain the eternal union in 
the love of Shams-i-Tabriz. He loves his own ego in the ego of the beloved. 
The You and I of the two bodies are merged in one soul from where begins 
the point of eternal union. As Rumi wrote. 
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One went to the dcx)r of the beloved and knocked 
A voice came* "who is there?" 

He answered, "It is F' 

The voice said, "There is no room for me and Thee" 

The door was shut. 

After a year of solitude and deprivation he returned and knocked. 

* 

A voice from within asked, "Who is there?'' 

The man said "It is Thee.'' 

The door was opened for him. 

But this has more possibility for the adepts in Islamic Tassawuf Love 
can be said to have many dimensions. One can find its traces in every mystic 
path or order. Guru Rajnesh says about love: 

"Love is a light. It is the scent or fragrance of self-realization . Love is a 
pleasure or rapture and a fragrance or scent. You see yourself as what 
you actually are. Then you see yourself that virtually do nothing except 
portioning yourself out among others. Love implies the realization of no 
separation from the universal being.” 

But all such creeds are somehow alloyed with sensuousness, 

* 

The love that Mawlana Jalaluddin Balkhi has experienced, though it is 
related to inner state (/id/) and cannot be expressed in words. However, the 
way he has tried to express these impressions in a typical style can be seen in 
masterpieces: The Mafhnavi and Diwart-i Skams-i Tabrizi- It is such a 
powerful account of the meeting and separation in love that only a poet like 
the Mawlana could express it. And this poetic vision or power can also be 
said to have been bestowed upon him by his love. From the very first verse 
of the Mailifiavi we hear the plaint of separation: 
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Cs.1 

Listen to the flute. What story it relates 
It complains against separation 


Here the creed can be taken for the metaphor for the human soul which 
is pure and refulgent. It is a property of the being of God and in its pristine 
purity; it is free from the defects of all worldly impurities. But when man 
was bom in this world, he was surrounded by the dross or dirt of evil. That is 
why the soul complains against the separation from its original reality, Bui 
the dross of the human body is now being purified by the mystics and enables 
it to retain or regain its original purity and union with its maker and leave 
back all the cares and worries of world which is a drag on its essential 

freedom. 

Mawlana Rum's conception of this love can be seen in his MathnavL 
His own love experiences are depicted in Diwan^i Shctms-i Tabrizi. One can 
hear the echoes of all the states from where the Mawlana has passed in his 
spiritual journey. But more often, what he wants to say, he fails to express it 
in words. Then in sheer desperation he condemns himself and what he wants 

to say; 

u-» J 

Dust on me and what I say 

Mystics are bom twice or three times over. Sultan Walad writes that a 
man is bom twice: once bom from his mother's womb and then born from his 
own being. In this way the Mawlana can be said to have three births. His 
first birth was that a saintly scholar; his second birth was in the love of 
Shams-i-Tabriz, and his third birth was his ultimate union with reality* It is 
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this third birth that has become his true identity as a lover* Arasteh writes; 

'To become fully integrated personally means to complete the circle of 

existence. From conception the individual passes through birth, 

» 

socialization, enculturation, specialization, an awareness of his ego, 
objectification of the ego, realization of the role of culture, perception of 
creation, perception of man in cosmic evolution, the' unfolding of 
unconsciousness and finally the attainment of a state of conscious 
existence. One who desires to become a matuie man must be bom again 
and again and experience numerous spiritual rebirths/'^^ 


Abdul Hameed Baba says: 





Why warn me of the fear of cutting my head 
Like a candle I become renewed every other instant 


Mawlana Rum has suggested perfect love in the light of his own 
experiences in love. The basic subject of his Mathnavi is love* Love is 
possible and can be expressed in many objects or even abstract concepts. It is ' 
also possible to love God, but the poverty and clumsiness of language cannot 
cope with the refinement of that expression. 

The eternity of soul, leaving behind rime and space, has been expressed 
in numerous places in the MathnavL The universe was not there before there 
was the human soul. According to the Mathnavi^ there is nothing but souls in 
the universe. God is the soul of souls; the originator of unlimited souls. He is 


A.Reza Arasteh. 
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the antecedent of body. These souls are at the same time attached to God and 
also separate from Him. But this separation is not reality. It is neither 
temporal nor special, nor intellectual nor intuitive. The Mawlana has reached 
this conclusion by dent of his love. 

The mutual relationship between love and intellect is a critical issue. 
According to the Holy Quran, wisdom is the greatest good. Contemplating 
the creation of God is also a form of prominent worship. That is why a 
scholar is superior to a worshipper. The Mawlana's concept of intellect and 
wisdom is much deeper than that of the philosophers. The wisdom in science 
and philosophy is considered partial wisdom by the Mawlana,. A major 
subject of the Mathnavi is the helplessness and insufficiency of intellect. The 
Mawlana extols the absolute intellect and the discernment of wisdom. R. A. 
Nicholson writes in his introduction to the Diwan-i Shams-i Tahrizi: 

"The advanced and uncompromising Sufism taught by Jalaluddin Balkhi 
makes ethics subservient to philosophy. Virtue, as he conceives it, is not 
an end, but a means: the end is union with God through Love. Thus his 
poetry is based on a transcendental pantheism, which however he works 
out from the moral, not the metaphysical, stand point. 

Khushal Baba Says: 

The intellect makes a hundred diams 
But the flood of love washes them all away 


Divani Shamsi Tabriz^ edited and translated by R. A* Nicholson, first published 
1898. 
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The love that the Mawlana describes is not a mere condition of 
impressions. What is called love with reference to the body is mere 
excitement. The Mawlana calls his own condition not a mere sensuous 
impression. In divine love, impression, perception, wisdom and rapture are 
all there at once. The first stage of love is the purification of the self The 
heart is relieved from lower impressions with the help of the purification and 
turned into a mirror of reality. Physical love blinds a man while spiritual love 
provides eyesight The heart start reflecting or refracting such Divine 
. experiences which are beyond the comprehension of the senses or intellect. 
Without love, knowledge is mere conjecture that stands on a strong ' 
foundation of logic and tumbles down with an equally strong blow of counter 
logic. It always has an element of conjecture and uncertainty. Love, 
however, demands that the lover gives ,up personal desires and gratify the 
desires of the beloved. 

Cw I U wJxj U 

Cw/I Jl> jl^1 

The corKtiiion of love is different from other conditions 
Love is the astrolabe of the mysteries of God 


These states of exposure of love and cognizance are higher and beyond 
perceptual realization. Those who know it don't need any explanation of it, 
but for those who have not experienced it, there is no way of explaining it to 
them. 
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Cross and Christians, from end to end, 

I surveyed; He was not on the cross. 

I went to the idol-temple, to the ancient pagoda: 
No trace was visible there. 


I went to the mountains of Herat and Kandahar; 

I looked; he was not in that hill and dale. 

With set purpose I faxed to the summit of Mount Qaf. 
In that place was only Anqa’s habitation. 

I bent the reins of search to the Kaba; 

He was not in that resort of Old and Young. 

I questioned Ibn Sina's of His state; 

He was not within Ibn Sina's range, 

I fared towards tlie scene of two bow-lengths distance, 
He was not in that exalted court 
I gazed into my heart; 

There I saw Him; He was nowhere else. 


Physical existence has many separate stages. One is social existence 
which ties man to a society. This society is an extension of family or tribal 
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traditions. Another is cultural existence which is bound by cultural and 
religious customs and traditions. Another is the existence of personal wisdom 
which is concerned with knowledge, philosophy and logic. In this way 
existence has scattered elements. These scattered elements are collected and 
actuated by the consciousness of an ideal exi,stence. This is done with the 
help of mystic concentration. Hamza Shinwari wrote. 

h^J> 3 J I a 

* 

Beauty is one and the same, but failing in love again and again, 

I am bringing together the dispensed elements of my own self. 

From here the perfection of ego appears - the ego whose philosophy has 
been systematically expounded by Allama Muhammad Iqbal With the 
consciousness of this ego, one finds one's real existence or essence. This 
essence is a part of the essence that is dispersed in the universe but is 
imperceptible. When this essence finds its reflection in another simitar essence, 
it gives birth to ideal love or the meeting of beauty and love. Probably the real 
destination of man is the attainment of this essence of existence. When the 
Mawlana experienced the existence of reality in his soul, he observed real or 
absolute beauty and attained that state of love which is beyond the reach of 
intellect. The rapture that he felt by coming out of the traditional or cultural self, 

ft 

it was the mirror of the beauty of the body or self of Shams-i Tabrizi. In this 

mirror he saw the flash which blinded him to his own traditional existence. He 

absorbed or concentrated his own identity in the essence of Shams-i Tabrizi, In 

this way he reached the state of unity in diversity and found the mystery of the 

pantheism where you and I don't exist In this way the door of beauty and union 

with it was opened for him. 

* 

i<jL Lj Lj 

J I jJ J Cw; j 
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Come, come, for ycai wiU not find another friend like me: 
Where indeed is a Beloved likeme in the entire world? 
Come, come, and do not spend your life in wandering to and fro, 
since there Is no market elsewhere for your money. 

You are as a dry valley and I as the rain, 

You are as a ruined city and I as the architect. 
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Hamza Shinwari (1907-1994): 
A Biographical Sketch 


In the history of the Khyber Pass one discovers that grand chapter of the 
history of Asia in which countless events of earth-shaking dimensions have 
occurred in the wake of the fluctuating fortunes of great monarchs and 
conquerors* In the words of the late Hafiz Jalandari (1900-1982), 

"Neither grass grows, there neither blossom flowers, 
yet the sky stoops to the earth there" 

Or, as Hamza Shinwari would look at it, 

"In the throat of India, it is the guiding rope of the Afghan camel; this 

(Pto) is the jugular vein in the neck of Hindustan". 

The shadows of the Khyber Pass can at times be traced from the Oxus to 
Jamuna. This historic Pass is a romantic symbol through which march 
literally a thousand dastans (stories)* Every das tan is an indelible story of the 
rise and fall of nations, a kaleidoscopic diary of conquerors from the shores of 
Caspian to the archipelago of Indonesia. It has its own geographical 
preponderance. Its rolling peaks in the heart of Central Asia, seen in their 
historical perspective, bring to mind the awesome grandeur of the Himalayas. 
On this Pass hinges the history of Central Asia, due to a curious geopoliikali 

coincidence, 

♦ 

Tatara is a famous peak in this Pass like a bright constellation for the 
entire Pakhtunkhwa. This peak is visible from the entire Peshawar valley, as 
if presiding majestically ever the fierce surrounding hills. Every Pakhtun, 
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whether consciously or unconsciously, considers Tatara to be a symbol of 
national pride* The peak still sings of this pride with multiple silent tongues, 
with stony disdain to the petty conquers of yore* 

When the inexorable chain of historical events reached the twentieth 
century, the great Pashto critic and historian, the late Momand declared that 
from now on the Khyber Pass would be known in an entirely different 
capacity. The new identity of this famous old Pass was to be the "King of 
Ghazals'\ Amir Hamza Khan Shinwari, not because he conquered it anew, 
but because it had given him birth and nourished him with its maternal love 
and filial care* Previously this Pass had military significance, now it will 
have literary preponderance* Previously it was a den of dacoits and bandits 
and a haven for outlaws and outcasts, now it will be the hub of a literary 
movement that will cast its long shadow over the very distant future. 

Thus far, the Khyber Pass has been known in its role as the Gateway to 
India through which poured in the Aryans from the arid plains of Central Asia 
to the fertile soil of India* They were followed by a medley of races trudging 
up and down the Central Asian highway, all converging on the Khyber. The 
Parthians, the Scythians, the Huns, the Sakas, the Kushans, the Greeks, the 
Tartars and the Mughals all had their weary traffic through it The British 
straddled it on their way to Kabul Later they also zealously fortified it with 
ugly symbols of war called "pickets"* With the Russian encroachment in 
Afghanistan; the Khyber was once again astir with strings of refugees and 
caravans of arms and ammunition. Occasionally it resounded with the echoes 
of exploding scuds and missiles fired from across the Durand Line* 

* 

But at the dawn of the twentieth century, this Pass gave birth to Amir 
Hamza Khan Shinwari, a poet and intellectual par excellence, the echoes of 
whose sw'eet and melodious songs against this harsh, craggy background will 
vibrate through the coming centuries* It may present a surprising contrast for 
the rest of the civilized world to look at the delicacy and refinement of Hamza 
Shinwari’s poetry against the stormy, volatile nature of the Pakhtuns moulded 
by a correspondingly rough and cruel physical nature. 
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The vision or dream that Khushal Khan Khattak had three hundred years 
ago, found fulfilment in the twentieth century in Hamza Shin wan. He was 
bom in Landikolal in 1907 in the Asraf Khel clan in the house of Malik 

i 

Bazmir Khan. He had three elder brothers, Balk M Khan, Yar Mohammad 
Khan and Bawar Khan and one younger brother Mohammad Qamar Khan. 
His family was already famous for the observance of Pakhtun traditions 
together with freedom of thought and action. Bawar Khan was a handsome 
man and a legendary player of the rabab. Since Hamza Shinwari’s parents 
had passed away while he was still a child, he was brought up by his elder 
brother, Bawar Khan, who also taught him to play the rabib. 

He was admitted to a local primary school, when he was six years old. 
Since he had an inborn artistic urge, one day he started drawing figures, on 
his small wooden board instead of his A, B, C. as had been directed by the 
teacher When he showed his work, the teacher gave him such a severe 
thrashing for this impertinence that from that day he gave up school 
altogether Instead, he would go to the nearby graveyard and sit by his 
mother’s grave all day and at the end of school he would also go back 
home, like all the other boys, with clay dust on his face. When his 
continuous absence from school W'as reported, his elder brother had him 
admitted to Islamia Collegiate School in Peshawar, putting him in the 
hostel there. Even thought he was miserable there, he persevered through 
to the tench class, when he finally called it a day, without appearing in the 
matriculation examination. 

As a young man Hamza assisted his elder brother in his contract work on 
Landikotal to Torkham Road. It may be interesting to mention that Bacha 
Saqa, whose real name was Habibullah, the famous dacoit who deposed 
Amanullah Khan to take the Afghan throne for a brief interval, used to supply 
water for this contract work, before his desperate exploits in Afghanistan. 
.His royal trappings did not make him forget his Shinwari masters for when he 
became the King of Afghanistan, in his own daredevil way, he sent for Che 
family of Hamza on the understanding that they be granted jagirs and high 
office in his vast kingdom. Hamza, however, wrote to him that since his 
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position was too shaky to withstand the buffeting of the intransigent Afghan 
tribes, it would be better for him to come back to his honourabk and 
reasonably lucrative job of water supply to the contract work. He would be 
given fresh water skins. 

One day he was told that a labourer on the contract work was a poet, 
composing good, extempore charbetas (poems). For Hamza there appeared 
nothing unusual that someone should write poetry. However, he thought he 
could write better poetry extempore, and there and then he wrote a charbeta 
or two. He then believed that any literate person could write poetry as if 
poetry was but an extension of his 'normal' writing ability and no more. At 
that time, he had not taken to writing Pashto poetry, althoijgh he had written 
the occasional ghazai in Urdu. The first Pashto diwdn that he read was that of 
Khushal Khan Khattak which left a lasting imprint on his supple mind. 

Then nature or providence provided him with an environment which was 
fragrant with tassawaf^ tarikat, literature, music and poetry. Firstly, 
Qayamuddin Khadim had been teaching in a mosque and madrassa in 
Landikotal. Secondly, his family was spiritually attached to Syed Abdul 
Sattar Shah who also became Hamza Shinw^ri’s nmrshid (spiritual guide), 
leaving an indelible mark on his life and thoughts. 

f 

In the early poetry of Hamza Shinwari there is a deep pathos, a 
melancholy restlessness. This seems to have been caused by an intense 
feeling of unfulfilled love. Associated with this sense of total deprivation 
were two important events in his life. The one was his love marriage and the 
other was his spiritual attachment to Syed Abdul Sattar Shah. The death of 
his beloved wife, after a few years, gave such a severe jolt to his sentient 
emotions that their tremors could be felt in mist of his subsequent poetry. 
However his murshid channelled his poetic sensibilities and successfully put 
him on the road to composing proper Pashto poetry. 

With this Hamza wrote Pashto ghazais giving them such a positive local 
colour that it can be said he successfully revived once again the movement 
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that Khushal Khan Khattak had started three hundred years ago. The 
centuries-old ghazpl, which had quietly slipped into a purely Persian idiom 
after Khushal Khan, was once again remoulded into Pashto diction and spirit. 
Hamza Shinwari is the first poet who founded this new ghazai in Pashto. He 
came out with new and fresh themes, symbols, idioms and a totally 
indigenous environment, scrupulously avoiding alien, cumbersome imitations 
and affectations. Even the universal philosophy of tassawuf or mysticism 
was given a local colour and presented in a typically Pakhtun fashion. This 
new approach to tassawuf did not require the Sufi to discard his sabre or the 
crested turban in favour of the traditional string of rosary or the patch-frock 
with a matching cap. His national or tribal pride was not allowed to be 
swamped by even this all-embracing doctrine. That is why even his tassawuf 
is referred to as a "PMitun Tassawuf'. 

¥ 

The adherents of Sufism were pushed, into caves or confined to 
monasteries by the devastating events in Central Asia in the wake of the Tartar 
conquests. As a result, both Sufism and literature were left with the 
philosophy of renunciation, resignation and escapism, a defeatist mentality that 
divorced them from the realities and strife of daily life. Life was reduced to a 
mere’ transitory affair on a meaningless plane. However, Hamsa once again 
tried to relate tassawuf to practical life, seeing fiqr and ishq in a new light and 
giving them a new and practical significance. 

Hamza can be looked upon as a milestone in the march of the classical 
ghazai to perfection. On the one hand he is the last link of the chain of the 
classical ghazai while on the other hand he has also ushered in the modern 
Pashto ghazai. The modern ghazai starts with Hamza as with him ends the 
medieval ghazai. In this sense, he can be called a bridge between modern 
and medieval Pashto poetry. In this way he is also a leader of modem 

Pashto poetry. 

In the beginning when Hamza wrote in his typical style he was found 
rather difficult to readily comprehend, but when the younger generation 
became acquainted with his style and the school of thought that was revolving 
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around, him, he was gradually taken for a mt^del and a standard. The Olasi 
Adabi Jirga which was established in 1950 and of which he was permanent 
president was also responsible for the dissemination and popularisation of his 
style. Thisyirga was established by the greatest contemporary intellectuals, 
writers and critics like Sanobar Hussain Kaii.aji, Dost Mohammad Khan 
Kamil and Qalandar Momand. ll held regular sessions of practical criticism 
and Hamza Shinwari’s ghazals used to be discu . sed most of all. 

During this feriod mushairas (public recitations) were frequently held. 
An annual rnushaira used to be held at the .shrine of Rahman Baba. In one 
such rnushaira Hamza was given the title of "the King of Ghazals’ proposed 
by Samandar Khan Samandar and unanimously lipted. Since then he has 
been known as ‘Baba-e Ghazai’, the Father of Pashtc Ghazals. 

Due to his roving disposition, Hamza never stuck to one place. Probably 
for this reason alone he avoided regular .service throughout his life. Once or 
twice for brief interludes he has joined some service in the political 
department and then in the railways resigning both at the earliest opportunity. 
In his early life he was strongly drawn to acting after having been thoroughly 
mesmerized first by the glitter and Jingle of the early theatrical companies and 
then by the magic of the Silver Screen. Once he acted in a silent movie called 
"The Falcon". Then after seeing the first talkies, such as "Sherin Farhad" he 
was so inspired that he took up the road to Bombay with the vain hopi- ot 
acting in a talkie. Although luck disappointed him in that misadventure, be 
was called upon by Rafiq Ghaznavi to write the script, dialogues and songs 
for the first ever Pashto film "Laila Majnun". He also played a minor rule in 
that film. Thus he can be said to be the father of Pashto films also. 

Rafiq Ghaznavi was also an intellectual but an atheist while Hamza 
Shinwari was a confirmed Sufi. While in Bombay in connection with the 
shooting of Lailq Majnun, the two men were continuously debating the 
philosophy of ethics. After exhausting his dialectic repertories Rafiq 
Ghaznavi hit upon a plot to ensnare Hamza in the lurid advances of the then 
well known actress. Sitara. She would come to him with a bottle-full of wine 
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and try to induce him to drink and have a jolly time with her; but he would 
siubbomly stick to his scruples. At the end of it all Rafiq Ghaznavi confessed 
to him that it was all airanged to lest his moral calibre. He was happy that it 
wasn't denied after all. His moral superiority was fully acknowledged. 

On the way back from Bombay Hamza went to Ajmir Sharif and visited 
the holy shrines of the saints. From there he went to Delhi where he went 
round more shrines and then met Khwaja Hassan Nizami who told him on 
first sight, ’'Your soil has been thoroughly ploughed but not yet sown with 
seeds.” He then invited Hamza to take allegiance at his hands, and also gave 
him the manuscripts of a treatise on incantations and amulets with written 
permission, Khwaja Hassan Nizami already knew Malik Bawar Khan and, 
was only loo pleased to meet his younger brother in Hamza Shinwari. 

A Pashto monthly Nan Paritn (Nowadays) used to be published from 
Delhi during the Second World War under the editorship of Maulana 
Abdul Qadir, who went on to became the founder Director of the Pashto 
Academy in Peshawar in 1955. Hamza used to be a regular contributor to * 
that prestigious journal. 

When the radio station was established in Peshawar in 1935, Hamza 
also was attached to it. He used to regularly write plays, talks, features and 
reviews for the radio. Once he was offered the job of a script writer which 
he declined in favour of his friend, Samandar Khan Samandar, but Hamza 
was the real backbone of the radio station. He wrote hundreds of plays and 
features for it His ptays like Guman Da Eman Zyan De^ Da Charsiano 
Badshalu Da Damano Khar^ Da Sro Goia^ Matali Shair^ Khaisto and 
Zhranda Garhe, etc. were repeatedly broadcast. In radio drama he started 
as an actor, doing the role of the judge in Da Wino Jam of Aslam Khattak, 
the first play broadcast from Peshawar. This inspired him to write his first 
play for the radio called Zamindar, His drama alone would rank him 
among the greatest Pashto writers even if he had written no poetry or 
prose. 
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Shan .. 11 01 

jhurum (modesty).. 

shawl......—---*. 

shegarha (doing good).‘ 

Sheikh Mali... ..*.. 

shelter....... 

See Qtso asylum 

shpehy (flute)..-..— 

shura (counciU-—... 

Sikh(s) .. 23,96 

Sima (area, locality)..3U, 

Sindh, Sindhi.28, 52, ^ j, 5 

39 43 

........ 

.. 10,54,99 

son 

song.....folklore, music 

Sufi, Sufism...42, 47, 53, 56, 57, 

HI, 117, 126, 127 

jMr (lone)... ‘"7*^ , 

Surakh Posh Tahreek (Red Shirt 

Movement) .. 

43 

surna......... 


c. u- ......,-32 

Swat..... 

sword......" ini 

Syed Abdul Quddus... 'J ‘ 

Syed Abdul Saitar Shah.. —^25 

^i?ar (extended family).—...31 

. . 

Takkar.-. 

ml (beating time). 

Taliban. '1 

. . 

^ 30 

tapa (group)..• 

tappa . 13,18.22. 39.40.41,64. 

112 

tarbunvati (enmity, revenge).12. 

95, See also cousin 

;£fjsawii/(mysucisfn).— 1 

.24 ^’43 

tribe .8, 9. U , 23. 30. 31,32, 35, 

44. 48, 52. 54, 62. 77. 78, 83. 84, 
87.95,99.125 

truce (tigah) ...23, 31,6 , 

tura (sword, bravery).—• ‘ ‘ 

.13,76,126 

urdu.::::”^^^ 129 , no 

Utmanzai.. 

Vietnam.. 

village.18. 30- '^3,53.60,71,77, 

78.95,98 

co-village [kaliwalt) .- 

36 

wafa (fidelUy).',"V,T i vl;* * 

Wali Khan. See Abdul Wall Khan 

.See battle 

war. ... 

water spring {godar} .I V' ";" ,,c 

Waziristan.. 3, 

woman, women 12,13. 38.41,44, M 

gathering {bandar) ... ^ 

gentility {nartob, santob) —.-8 

home (fcor).—-.... 
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spring (godiir).., . 

M 40 

word (fpwzi-.. .. 

.29 

wrorwali (brotherhood) 

.95 

Yaehistan 

. See Rob 

Zaheeruddin Babar 

.63, li3 


Zalmai Pakhtun Organization.84 

zeal...... —-1U 98 

Zia ul Haq... - 104, J 31 

Zoroastrian, ZoroastrianisTn.. 21» 

34 , 70 , no, 111 


f 

F 

P 

F 

P 

P 


SO 
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